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But  Young  Scot,  Who  Later  Became  Pastor  of  Churches  in 
Hudson  County,  Wasn't  Really  Disappointed 


By  ALEXANDER  SLOAN 

CINCE  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  politi- 
cian for  many  years  before  he  be- 
came President,  there  are  numerous 
American  families  that  can  point  with 
pride  to  some  kinsman  who  shook 
hands  with  him.  My  family,  however, 
points  to  one  who  ■  almost  did,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  that  exemplifies 
again  the  Emancipator's  thoughtful- 
ness  and  insistence  on  keeping  his 
word. 

When  Lincoln  stopped  in  New  York 
City  Feb.  20,  1861,  on  his  roundabout 
trip  from  Springfield,  111.,  to  Washing- 
ton for  his  inauguration  he  held  a  pub- 
lic reception  in  the  New  York  City  Hall. 

The  day  dawned  inauspiciously,  with 
a  wet  snow  falling  on  top  of  the  rain 
of  the  night  before.  The  crowd  turn- 
ing out  to  greet  the  President-elect 
was  not  large,  until  the  skies  cleared 
about  a  half-hour  before  the  time  set 
for  the  two-hour  reception  to  begin  at 
11  a.m.  Then  thousands  swarmed  into 
City  Hall  Park. 

Among  those  thousands  was  a  21- 
year-old  Scot,  Alexander  Shaw,  my 
grandfather,  who  had  migrated  to  this 
country  barely  two  years  previously 
and  was  then  a  teacher  of  English  at 
a  German  academy  in  Walker  St. 

Later  Mr.  Shaw  attended  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  got  his  degree 
in  1889  and  was  ordained  into  the 
Dutch  Reformed  ministry  that  year, in 
Jersey  City.  His  first  charge  was  a 
Reformed  Church  there,  which  he 
started  as  a  mission.  Afterward  he 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Brooklyn, 
Manhattan  and  Guttenberg,  N.J.,  be- 
fore going  to  the  Dutch  Kills  Church 
in  Long  Island  City  for  the  remainder 
of  his  career.  He  died  on  a  visit  to 
Rahway  in  1925,  at  the  age  of  86. 

A  Real  Shake 

But  a  life  devoted  to  the  ministry 
was  scarcely  in  the  mind  of  young  Mr. 
Shaw  that  February  day  as  he  stood  in 
line  a  couple  of  hours  while  the  throng 
inched  gradually  toward  the  President- 
elect. Hand  after  hand  was  grasped 
cordially  by  Lincoln.  A  reporter  de- 
scribing the  occasion  wrote:  "He  does 
shake  hands  with  such  heartiness  that 
one  wonders  how  he  holds  out  under 
it.  It  is  a  real  shake,  without  any 
sham  about  it." 

Among  those  whom  Lincoln  greeted 
was  a  group  of  veterans  of  the  War  of 
1812,  wearing  their  cockades.  Tears 
trickled  down  their  cheeks  as  they 
saluted  the  President-to-be. 

Writing  of  the  episode  in  a  small 
cnurch  paper,  The  Continent,  half  a 
century  later  (and  winning  first  prize 
of  S3  for  his  anecdote),  Mr.  Shaw  re- 
called: 


"It  was  over  an  hour  before  I  got 
inside .  the  hall.  There  stood  in  the 
center  the  noble  form  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  toward  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned.  Closer  and  closer  we  came, 
until  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
beaming  kindly  into  ours  at  very  close 
range. 

"Next  to  me  and  preceding  me  was 
an  old  man  who  looked  like  a  farmer. 
He  grasped  Mr.  Lincoln's  hand,  shook 
it  most  vigorously,  saying:  'I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.' 

Lincoln's  Arm  Tired 

"At  that  moment  the  President-elect 
exclaimed:  'My  friends,  that  is  the  last 
man  I  shall  shake  hands  with  in  this 
assembly  today.  My  arm  is  tired;  please 
excuse  me.' 

"Of  course,  I  came  next,"  Mr.  Shaw 
wrote,  "and  my  heart  almost  sank 
within  me  as  he  spoke,  but  I  ventured 
to  say: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  won't  you  shake  hands 
with  me? 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  kindly  man- 
ner in  which  he  replied: 

"'My  young  friend,  gladly  would  I" 
shake  hands  with  you  if  I  could,  but 
I  cannot.  I  have  just  publicly  an- 
nounced that  that  was  the  last  man  I 
would  shake  hands  with  today,  and  I 
cannot  go  back  on  my  word.' 

"And  then,  as  if  feeling  for  me  in 
my  disappointment,  he  took  time  to 
say:  'Now,  my  young  man,  I  appeal  to 
your  own  sense  of  honor  in  this  case. 
Would  it  be  right  in  me  to  shake  hands 
with  any  person  in  this  place  under 
those  circumstances?' 

"At  once  I  replied,  'No,  sir,  it  would 
not.' 

"His  mind  seemed  relieved,  and  he 
said:  'Thank  you,  my  friend,  thank 
yju.    I  must  be  true  to  my  word.'' 

"The  whole  thing  was  done  in  such 
an  exceedingly  kind  and  gentle  spirit 
that  I  took  it  like  a  father's  benedic- 
tion." 
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Shaw,   Arthur 


REMEMBERS    WHEN  , 

LINCOLN     WAS    SHOT  i 

(Arthur    Shaw,    the    writer   of   this 
letter,   was    a   son   of   John   A.    Shaw  | 
for    whom    the    Shaw    school    district, 
was   named,   one   of   the   best   known' 
farmers    of    his    time    in    Van    Bur  n 
county.      Arthur    Shaw    was    born    in 
Decatur    township    and    was    4    year- 
old   when    the    Civil   War   broke   out. 
In Vis    long    and    useful    life    he    has 
seen  much  of  the  United  States    and 
his  work  as  a  teacher  of  both  old  and 
young  has  taken  him  from   Montana 
to  Maryland.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
he  is  the  only  person  now  living  who 
attended  the  exciting  meeting  at  tne 
Bell    schoolhouse    in    Porter,    but    it 
there    is    another    person    among    ttte  i 
Republican's    readers    who    recalls    it 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.    We  I 
are  greatly  pleased  at  receiving  tni»  i 
Sterlsting  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw  and 
shall  look  forward  to  further  remin- 
iscences  from  him.) 


Dear   Friend   Arba: 

I  thank  you  for  your  card  of  Jan. 
2nd.  Inclosed  find  $1.50  for  the  De- 
catur Republican   for  1942. 

I'll  be  glad  to  write  you  about  my 
memories  of  early  Decatur  days  I 
too  "wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year, 
good  health  and  comfort." 
.  I  distinctly  recall  the  enlistments 
made  in  the  civil  war  by  neighbors 
I  all  about  us.  I  came  on  the  stage 
I  of   action  April   30,   1857. 

I  remember  of  watching  for  my 
father  to  come  home  from  Decatur 
with  soldier  clothes.  We  were  dis- 
appointed. He  was  told  by  the  offi- 
cers that  they  thought  with  his 
large  family  his  duty  was  at  home. 

A  near  neighbor  was  drafted  and 
paid    for    another    man   to    go    in    his 

I  recall  having  gone  to  the  Bell 
School  House  in  Porter  township  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  President  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated.  After  the 
speaker  had  taken  his  position  on 
the  platform  a  sharp  discussion  arose 
about  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
The  women  massed  together  between 
|  the  two  crowds  opposing  each  other's 
views. 

The  women  prevented  any  lighting 
going  on,  but  there  were  no  more 
church  services,  and  I  do  not  recall 
any  after  that  in  the  Bell  schoolhouse. 


After  that  I  had  to  memorize  with 
the  pupils  in  the  Shaw  school  the 
following: 

"Revenge  is  a  cruel  sword.     It  has 
neither   hilt  nor   guard.     Would   thou 
wield  this  brand  of  the  Lord?     Is  thy 
grasp    then    firm   and  hard?  But  the 
firmer    the    grasp    of    the    blade,    the 
deeper    the    wound    in    thy     hand     is 
made.     And  when  the  blade  from  thy 
hand  has  flown,  instead  of  finding  it 
bathed  in  the  heart  of  the  foe,  thou 
wilt  find  it   sheathed  in  thine  own.^ 
"Vengeance  is  mine.     I  will  repay," 
saith  the  Lord.     "If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger  feed  him:    if  he  thirst  give  him 
drink.     In   so   doing  thou   shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head.    Be  not  ov- 
ercome   of    evil,     but    overcome     evil 
with   good." 


Life   is   real,   life   is   earnest   and   the 

grave  is   not  it's   goal, 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,  was 

not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing  with  a 

heart  for  any  fate, 
Still    achieving,    still    pursuing,    learn 

to  labor  and  to  wait. 
Lives  of  great  persons — all  remind  us, 

We   can  live   our  lives   sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints    on   the   sands   of  time. 
Footprints  that  perchance  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's   troubled  main, 
forlorn  and   shipwrecked   brother, 
Seeing  may   take   hope   again." 


After  Lincoln's  assassination  a 
crowd  had  assembled  opposite  the 
Wall  Street  Exchange  Building  in 
New  York  City.  Some  shooting  had 
been  going  on  before  the  crowd  was 
brought  to  order  to  listen  to  General 
Garfield. 

He  said,  "Gentlemen,  God  reigns, 
and  the  government  at  Washington 
now  lives.  His  pavillion  is  dark 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky. 
Justice  and  judgment  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  throne.  Mercy  and 
truth  shall  go  before  his  face.  God 
reigns  and  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington   now   lives." 

The  assembly  came  to  order  and 
there  was  no  more  shooting  on  this 
occasion  about  the  Wall  Street  Ex- 
change  Building. 

I  have  visited  the  building  in  which 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  government  as  a  .Mem- 
orial   building   of   Abraham    Lincoln. 

Twice  I  have  visited  Gettysburg, 
and  committed  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, consisting  of  ten  sentences, 
containing  267  words  and  delivered 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  I  have 
the  address  copied  on  one  side  of  an 
envelope.  Edward  Everett  who  had 
been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  U. 
S.  Senator,  Secretary  of  State,  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  and  president 
of  Harvard,  spoke  two  hours. 

Later  I'll  write  you  what  D.  Wick- 
ett  took  me  to  see  when  he  found 
me  behind  the  front  door  in  your 
office. 

Gratefully  yours, 

A.  L.   Shaw. 


Shaw,    Benjamin  F. 


Death  of  a  Pioneer. 
We  are  pained  to  record  the  fact 
the  Benjamin  F.  Shaw,  one  of  .the 
pioneers  in  Illinois  journalism,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Dixon  Telegraph,  has 
just  passed  away,  aged  78.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the 
editors  who  called  the  republican  con- 
vention in  Bloomdngton  on  May  29, 
1856.  The  only  other  living  editor  is 
Paul  Selby,  who  was  at  that  time  ed- 
itor of  the  Jacksonville  Journal.  Mr., 
Shaw's  career  as  a  newspaper  man 
commenced  in  1848,  when  he  found- 
ed in  Lee  county  a  paper  which  he 
called  the  Weekly  Telegraph.  He  ed- 
ited and  published  this  until  the  year 
1867,  when  he  went  to  Washington 
City  as  the  correspondent  at  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Chicago  Journal.  He  then 
returned  to  Dixon  and  established  the 
Telegraph.  He  always  took  a  warm 
interest  in  republican  politics,  and  he 
frequently  delivered  addresses  con- 
taining reminiscences  of  the  old  days. 
He  was  born  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,' March 
31,  1831.  and  he  was  the  direct  der 
scendant  of  William  Bradford,  one  of 
the  men  who,  on  board  the  Mayflower, 
drew  up  the  famous  system  of  govern- 
ment that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
future  liberty  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Shaw  visited  in  Peoria  last  year.  He  ! 
was  then  active,  keen,  bright,  show- 
ing little. of  the  assaults  of  age.  He] 
was  a  great  favorite  at  all  editorial 
gatherings  and  political  conventions, 
for  he  had  associated  with,  all  the 
great  men  of  the  nation,  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  down.  He  was  emphat- 
ically a  good  man,  widely  loved  and 
looked  up  to  in  Dixon,  his  home  town, 
with  affectionate  reverence  and  rare 
devotion.  We  record  his  departure 
with  genuine  feelings  of  regret,  for  we 
have  known  the  old  man  long  and 
esteemed,  hi 


isteemed  him  highly. 
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Evening  Telegraph 
Dixon,    Illinois 
April  17,   1900 
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PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF 
THE     GREAT     EMAN- 
CIPATOR. 

College  Students  and  Citizens  Are    In- 
spired   by  a    Reflection  of  the 
Man  of  the  People. 

Tne  hearts  of  the  students,   especial-  j 
ly    the    law  students,  and  many  of  our  I 
citizens  were  tilled  with  delightful  an-  i 
ticipation  one  day  last   week    when    it 
was  announced  that  Judge  James  Shaw  | 
of    the    Thirteenth     Judicial    District 
:  would  speak  in  college  chapel  on    Lib. 
com,   and    the    interest    continued    to 
the  time  of  the  judge's  appearance   be- 
fore the  crowd  of  earnest    faces    Mon- 
day afternoon,      Judge    Shaw,    whose 
home  is  in  Mt.  Carroll,  is  here    presid- 
ing over  the   present    term    of    circuit 
I  court,  but  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  adjourned  court  and,    accompanied 
by  several  members  of  the  Lee    county 
bar,    went    down   to  the  college  to  tell 
the  students  some  of  his  personal    rec- 
ollections of  the  great  American. 

The    college    chapel    was    crowded, 
fully  five  hundred  being  seated   within 
its  walls.    The  law  classes  graced    the 
first  two  rows  of  chairs,  while    on    the 
platform  were  seated  Attorney    J.    W. 
Watts,  dean  of  the  law    school,    Judge 
R    S.   Parrand,  Attorneys  A.  C.  Bard- 
well,"  E.    E.    Wingert,  A.  C.  Warner, 
H     S.    Dixon,    Clyde    Smith,    H.    A. 
Brooks,  W.  W.  Kent  and  G.  Stultz.  At 
the  back  of  the  platform  was   a    large 
steel  engraving  of  Lincoln  draped  with 
flags    and    surmounted    by    thej  word 

When  Judge  Shaw  entered  be  was 
creeted  by  prolonged  applause,  and  the 
college  band,  which  had  previously 
exercised  itself  out  of  doors,  struck  up 
d  martial  air,  adding  to  the  enthusiasm. 
When  the  music  of  the  band  ceased 
Daan  Watts  asked  all  to  arise  and  join 
in  singing  ."America,"  which  was 
heartily  done. under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Brown. 


Being  introduced  by  Attorney  W]atts, 
Judge  Shaw  said  that  for  several,;  ears 
r>ia  attention  had  been  called  to.  this 
school,  knowing  that  some  of  its  stu- 
dents were  contemplating  the  study  of 
law,  and  he  was  pleased  to  tell  them 
some  of  his  boyhood  recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  lived  in  the 
Sitae  town  with  him  when  first  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  lawyer.  He  said 
that  he  hoped  the  life  of  the  great 
statesman  would  be  celebrated  and 
every  good  deed  done  would  be  treas- 
ured and  reveared  by  the  generations 
to  come.  We  do  well  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  emanci- 
pator and  the  great  general.  They 
preserved  in  its  entirety  our  great  Re- 
public at  a  time  when  it  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  and  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  slave  power. 
Their  lives  are  our  inheritance.  We 
become  richer  and  wiser  by  studying 
their  lives  and  the  influence  of  their 
lives  upon  our  country. 

Judge  Shaw  said  Lincoln  often  at- 
tended court  at  Ridgetown,  where  he 
lived  as  a  boy.  Lawyers  from  Spring- 
field  often  came  there  to  try  cases. 
There  were  no  railroads  and  they  came 
in  stage  coaches  or  on  horseback  with 
a  few  law  books  or  a  clean  shirt  in  a 
bag  and  had  jolly  times  in  their  peri- 
odical gatherings  at  court.  There 
were  no  wealthy  lawyers;  their  fees 
W  >re  small;  a  case  like  the  recent  one 
in  Chicago  where  attorney's  fees 
amounted  to  $500,000  were    undreamed 

of. 

The  Judge  said  he  attended  court 
during  the  trial  of  the  Armstrong  caee, 
as  he  thought  something  of  studying 
law  at  that  time.  Armstrong  and'  a 
companion  were  on  trial  for  murder. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Armstrong 
were  old  friends  of  Lincoln  where  he 
formerly  lived  in  Cass  county  and  Lin- 
coln undertook  the  defense  of  Arm- 
strong upon  the  convicton  of  his  com- 
panion. It  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  for 
witnesses  swore  that  Armstrong  was 
j  seen  to  strike  the  murderous  blow  and 
the  flash  of  the  knife  was  plainly  vis- 
ible in  the  bright  moonlight.  Lincoln's 
plea  was  pathetic  and  brief,  but  he 
won  his  case  by  making  the  witness 
prejure  himself  for  he  produced  aln 
almanac  showing  that  the  moon  wsia 
dark  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

This  case  won  Lincoln  great  honor, 
but  he  never  won  renown  as  a  trial 
lawyer;  he  felt  his  lack  of  original 
preparation;  he  never  was  thoroly  edu- 
cated as  a  lawyer  but  picked  up  by 
hi  nself  his  knowledge  of  the  law;  ha 
was  always  brooding  over  national 
'■  affairs  and  the  problems  of 
statecraft.  Yet  by  his  great 
fund  of  common  sense  he  became 
racognized  as  a  hard  opponent.  His  [ 
[honesty  and  integrity  commanded  the  j 


consideration  of  a  jurv.    He  was  a  good 
lawyer  if  he  had  a   good  case,  but  he 
could    not  countenance    a   sham.    He 
gave  illustrations  that  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  jury.      The  magnetism  of 
his  presence  was   wonderful.      He  was 
an  original  thinker.    He  was  not  learn- 
ed in  books,  but  he  could  read  men;  he 
could  see  through  shams;  he  had  God- 
given  mental  powers  which  made  him 
the  great  commoner  of  the  people.     He 
was  int3rested  in  young  men  and  their 
struggles,   and    was    always  ready  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of    his  maturer 
opinions.     Lincoln    was   the    greatest 
politician  the  world  ever  knew,  in  the 
truest  and. highest  sense  of  the  politi- 
cian filled  with  noble  purposes. 

The  influence  of  Lincoln's  Coopar 
Institute  speech  upon  his  presidential 
prospects  was  touched  by  the  Judge; 
but  his  description  of  the  great  rad'eal 
"anti-Nebraska"  s-paeoh  at  BloomiDg- 
ton  in  1856  was  wonderfully  interesting. 
He  said  he  had  read  of  Christ's  trans- 
figuration, but  be  beheld  Lincoln's 
transfiguration,  for,  fired  by  enthusi- 
asm and  burning  with  resentment  at 
the  encroachments  and  atrocities  of 
slavery,  his  face  became  radiant,  his 
eloquence  overpowering.  This  has 
been  called  Lincoln's  lost  speech,  be- 
cause the  reporters  were  so  carried 
away  by  his  eloquence  that  they  forgot 
to  take  note*  and  could  give  no  report 
to  their  papers.  There  was  great 
political  excitement  at  the  time  in  Illi- 
nois and  all  over  the  Northwest,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  efforts  of  the  South  to 
introduce  slavery  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  free-soil  men  were  highly 
wrought  up  in  opposition,  and  Mr, 
Lincoln  partook  of  their  feelings. 
While  the  slave  holders  were  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  entrance  into  Kans:  s 
regardless  of  life  and  property,  the  fi'  st 
State  Republican  Convention  was  call, 
el  to  assemble  at  Bioomington.  It  was 
composed  of  Abolitionists,  Free-soil 
Whigs  and  "Anti-Nebraska"  Demo- 
crats. Owen  Lovejoy  embodied  the 
first  named,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
John  M.  Palmer  the  second  and  third 
elements;  the  whole  united  made  the 
new  Republican  party.  John  M.  Pa - 
mer  presided  and  made  a  stirring  free- 
soil  speech. 

Mr.  Emery,    a    free-state    man    just 
I  from  "bleeding  Kansas,"    told    of    the 
'  border  ruffian  raids  from  Missouri  up- 
on the  free-state  settlers  in  Kansas;  the 
burning,  robberies  and    murders    they 
were    then    committing:  and  asked  for 
I  help  to  repel  them. 


When  he  finished.  Lincoln  was  vocif- 
erously called  for  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall.  He  came  forward.  There  was  a 
curious  introspective  look  in 'his  eyes, 
which  lasted  for  a  few^moments.  His 
voice  was  hesitating  at  first  and  then 
moved  steadily  and  smoothly  forward. 
He  warmed  up  as  he  moved  on,  and 
spoke  more  rapidly;  he  looked  a  foot 
taller  as  he  straightened  himself  to  his 
full  height,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire; 
his  countenance  became  wrapped  in 
intense  emotion;  he  rushed  along  like 
a  thunderstorm.  He  prophesied  war 
&i  the  outcome  of  these  aggressions, 
and  poured  forth  hot  denunciations  up- 
on the  slave  power.  The  convention 
was  kept  in  an  uproar,  applauding  and 
cheering  and  stamping;  and  this  react- 
ed upon  the  speaker  and  gave  him  a 
tongue  of  fire. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  he 
said:  "We  will  say  to  the  southern  dis- 
unionists,  We  won't  go  out  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  you  shant!"  The  effect  was 
tremenduous;  the  audience  rose  to  its 
feet,  applauded,  stamped,  cheered  and 
threw  hats  in  the  air.  The  new  Re- 
publican party  was  born  in 
Illinois  that  day,  said  the  Judge,  thru 
the  efforts  of  that  great  representative 
example  of  the  great  American  peo- 
ple. 

As  Judge  «Shaw  said,  during  the 
great  rebellion  every  lawyer  and  every 
man  of  political  influence  was  glad 
that  such  a  man  was  at  the  head  of 
the<government.  It  was  his  wise  man- 
agement that  kept  us  from  greater  en- 
tanglement. 

"'Let  me  end  with  the  wish,  I  might 
almost  say  with  the  prayer."  said  the 
Judge,  'that  God  will  give  us  men  like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  homely  though  he 
was;  the  great  commoner;  the  man  of 
people.  God  give  us  men  like  him; 
men  whom  the  lust  of  office 
does  not  kill;  men  who  have  honor; 
men  who  will  not  lie;  men  who  can 
stand  before  a  demagogue;  tall  men, 
sun-crowned." 

The  applause  which  followed  Judge 
Shaw's  address  must  certainly  have 
bean  gratifying  to  him,  for  it  showed 
the  appreciation  of  the  students  for  his 
tribute  to  the  great  emancipator  and 
preserver  of  the  Union.  Another  se- 
lection by  the  band  was  followed  by 
the  singing  of  "Illinois"  by  members  of 
the  law  class.  This  was  so  well  done 
that  an  encore  was  demanded. 


Shaw, 


JUDGE  SHAW   SPEAKS  OF  LINCOLN. 

Delivers  an  Address  Before  the  Mon- 
day Evening  Club. 


Judge  Shaw  having  complied  with 
the    request,  to  address  the    Monday 
Evening  Club   on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  an    open  meeting  was  held,  and 
an  invitation  extended  to  friends  of 
the  clnb  members  to  be  present.    The 
result  was  a  good  gathering  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen    who   knew  thai  Judge 
Shaw's  address   would  bo  such   as  to 
merit  their  time  and  attention.    The 
Mt.   Carroll   Republican   Clnb   having 
been  given  a  special  invitation,  a  num- 
ber of  its  members  joined  the  audience. 
Judge     \V ingert,    president     of    tl»e 
club,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
the   regular   business   dispensed  with. 
After   a    pleasant   vocal   soio   by  Miss 
Mabel  Mershon,  with    Mrs.  ,1.  M.    fvinc- 
walt  as  accompanist,  Mr.  Shaw  was  in- 1 
troduced    as    the   speaker  of  the  even-! 
ing.     [lis  promised  address  was  en  the 
subject.  "Personal  Recollections  of  Ab-  j 
raham    Lincoln."    The  Judge  was  not 
expected   to  give  more   than  a  talk  on  ' 
the  topic,  but  he  surprised  and  greatly 
edified  the  audience  with  a  magnificent 
address,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  prepar 
ed  for  the  occasion.    To   even  give  a 
synopsis  and  bring  out  the  lofty  senti 
inents  and  grand  eulogy   of    the   im- 
mortal Lincoln,  who  in  life  was  a   per- 
sonal friend  and  law   associate  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  is  impossible.     The  address  was 
given  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person- 
al acquaintance    with   the    martyred 
emancipator,  spoken   from  the   depths 
of  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  that  such 
fts  he  should  have  lived  and  performed 
,  his  great  mission:  his   high  admiration 
for  him  as  an  honorable  man:  and  pro- 
j  found  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
removed    by   the  hand  of  the  greatest 
criminal   that    ever    lived.     Mr.   Shaw 
dwelled  particularly   on    Lincoln   as  a 
lawyer  and  his  record  as  a  statesman, 
j  The  admirable  traits  of  character,   his 
!  love  for  his  country,  and  goodness  and 
greatness  were  portrayed  in  an  earnest 
;  manner,    and    showed      the    love    the 
'Judge   bears  for  his  lamented  friend. 
i  As  an  eulogy  the   address  should  be 
placed  with   the  greatest  of  them  all. 
Not  a  word   was  missed  by  the  eager 
listeners.     All   were  loth   to   have  the 
:  speaker    cease.     None    could    hear    it 
'  without   a    renewed  feeling  of   love  for 
!  the  great  and  good  man    who  was  usb- 
j  ©red  from  earth  in  the  Hush  of  his  use 
j  fulness. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  heartily  tendered  Mr.  Shaw  for  his 
appreciated  effort. 
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His  Stovepipe  Hat  Was  the  Mode  of  the  Day  and  He  Was 
Not  the  Shabbily  Dressed  Man  Pictured  in  History 


< 


By    WILLIAM    HENRY    SHELTON 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  was  not 
always   a   fashionably   dressed 
man,     or     even     a     correctly 
dressed    man,    like    President 
Arthur   or  President    Roosevelt,    but 
he  was  never  a  shabbily  dressed  man. 
In   the    matter   of  his   dress   he   has 
lieen    misunderstood    and    maligned. 
Circumstances  were  against  him.  He 
began  his  career  in  Washington  in  a 
stovepipe  hat  and  ended  it  in  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  If  he  had  lived  to  a  period 
that  used  a  hat  of  different  pattern 
we    should    have    in   the    mind's   eye 
a  different  vision  of  Lincoln.  Some- 
times, as  I.  remember  him,  he  was  a 
very  handsomely  dressed  man. 

On  a  never-to-he-forgotten  day  in 
the   Winter  of   1861.   as   a   youthful 
artillery  sergeant  I  was  dragging  an 
unhooked    sabre   along  the   sidewalk 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  shad- 
ow   of    the     dome     of    the     Capitol 
(which  was  a  cheese-box  instead  of 
a    dome).    I    was   dressed   in   an   ill- 
fitting    uniform,    the    high    collar   of 
the    woolen   jacket    stiff  with   cheap 
scarlet    braid   crowding  my   ears   up 
against  my  regulation  cap,  which  was 
lopping  forward  under  the  weight  of 
cross-guns  and  brass  letters — a  very 
fierce  and  harmless  figure,  except  in 
my  own  estimation.    I  halted  in  my 
progress  and  leaned  on  my  sabre  to 
observe  an  approaching  carriage. 

The  carriage  was  an  open  victoria, 
beautifully  horsed,  with  two  men  on 
the  box,  and  seated  in  it  was  a  tall, 
sedate,  fashionably  dressed  gentle- 
man wrapped  to  his  chin  in  a  blue 
chinchilla  overcoat  and  wearing  a 
high  but  very  fashionable  silk  hat. 
The  tall  gentleman  was  smiling  and 
chatting  with  a  little  boy  standing 
between  his  knees. 

The  tall,  faultlessly  dressed  gentle-  i 
man   in  the  handsome  carriage  was  | 
President    Lincoln   and    the   boy   be- 
tween his  kuees  was  little  Tad. 

Four  years  before  the  Presidential 
carriage  drove  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  on  that  Winter  morning  in 
1861  a  lumbering  stage-coach  had 
driven  into  Springfield,  111.,  on  a 
Summer  evening.  Lawyer  Thomas, 
who  rode  the  circuit  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  alighted  at  his  door,  leaving 
Mr.  Lincoln  seated  in  the  stage.  The 
little  son  of  the  lawyer  who  rode  the 
circuit  with  Abraham  Lincoln  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  first  time. 
Historically  Grotesque 
"Daddy,"  the  boy  said,  "who  is 
that  homely  man  in  the  stage?" 

"My     son,"     the     father     replied, 
"that  man  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
he  is  not  a  homely  man.    When  he 
addresses  a  jury  he  is  the  handsomest  I 
man  I  ever  saw." 


And  yet  President  Lincoln  has 
passed  into  history  as  an  unneces- 
sarily shabby  and  grotesque  figure. 
As  time  passes  the  sublimity  of  his 
character  will  become  more  sublime, 
while  his  figure  will  take  on  more 
grotesquery.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  History  crystallizes  and  ampli- 
fies the  oddities  of  its  favorites.  The 
kindly  hand  of  oblivion  that  softens 
harsh  features  and  clothes  the  angles 
of  ruins  with  moss  will  never  abbre- 
viate or  soften  or  eliminate  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  stovepipe  hat. 

His  stovepipe  hat  was  the  hat  of 
the  period ;  it  was  the  pride  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  of  Mayfair  and  of  the 
boulevards.  Young  men  dropped  in 
on  their  hatters  to  have  it  brushed 
and  doffed  its  bulk  impressively  to 
the  ladies,  whose  hats  were  inverted 
tea-saucers.  If  the  silk  hat  in  vogue 
from  1861  to  1865  had  only  had  a 
bell  crown  and  a  graceful  roll  of  rim 
like  the  familiar  hat  of  John  Bull, 
or  like  that  of  any  three-bottle 
squire  of  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  we  should  see  pic- 
tured a  different  Lincoln. 

One  need  only  to  recall  the  Drink-  i 
water    play    to    realize    the    average 
Englishman's    idea   of    how   Lincoln 
looked.   A  playwright  exaggerates  the  i 
peculiarities    of    his    characters    for 
dramatic  effect,   which  is  legitimate,  ' 
but  not  always  kind.  In  this  play  the 
hero   walks   the   stage   as   a    sort   of 
benevolent    rail-splitter    in    a    rusty 
stovepipe  hat  and  store  clothes. 

Lincoln,  alive,  would  have  approved 
the  play's  striking  figure  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  fine  impersonation 
of  General  Lee  in  his  handsome  gray 
uniform;  but  he  would  never  have 
known  General  Meade  in  long  iron- 
gray  whiskers,  nor  that  aide  from 
Appomattox  in  the  frock  coat  and 
sash  and  belt  of  an  infantry  officer 
dressed  for  Sunday  inspection— a 
man  who  couldn't  ride  a  horse.  He 
knew  those  dashing  young  aides  who 

rode  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  i 
in    gold    laced    French    forage    caps,  ! 
natty  jackets  with  Russian  shoulder 
knots,     corduroy    breeches    bleached 
gray-white     after     many     washings, 
hi*"h  boots  and  Mexican   spurs,   and 
whose    swords    were    always    lashed  I 
under  the  skirts  of  their  saddles. 

It  was  the  City  of  Washington  in 
1861    that   was   shabby   and    pictur- 


esque    and     primitive.    The    streets, 
where  paved  at  all,  were  paved  with 
cobblestones    and     rutted    by    army 
wagons    and    torn    up    by    gun    car- 
riages.   On   every    corner    of    Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue,    from    the    White 
j  House  to  the  Capitol,   a  cavalryman 
|  sat   on   his   sleepy   horse,    holding   a 
|  lance  from  which  a  red  pennon  flut- 
1  tered  or  drooped.  His  solitary  figure 

was  usually  relieved  against  a  wooden 
tree  guard  covered  by  posters  gaudy 
with  splotches  of  color  and  spread 
eagles  and  Uncle  Sams,  calling  for 
recruits. 

I    Brigadier  Generals  in  yellow  sashes 
and    belts   and    Western    officers    in 
wool  hats  and  feathers  jingled  theii* 
spurs  and  rattled  their  sabres  along 
the  pavements,   elbowing  soldiers  of 
every  grade  and  arm.  Endless  trains 
of     canvas-covered     army     wagons, 
each  drawn  by  six  mules  guided  by 
a    jerk    line    from    the    off    saddle 
wheel-mule,   in  charge  of  the  black- 
est  of   contrabands,    trailed   through 
streets  that   were  choked   with   dust 
or  splashed  with  mud,  and  four-horse 
teams  floundered  through  quagmires, 
their  flanks  protected  by  grain  sacks 
from  the  swish  of  their  muddy  tails. 
The    neighborhood    of    the    Capitol 
was  piled  with  blocks  of  granite  and 
empty  flour   barrels  from  the  great 
bakery    in    its    basement.      Soldiers 
from    the    camps    swarmed    through 
the   rotunda   and   the   halls   of  Con- 
gress,   the    Botanical    Gardens,    the 
National  Hotel,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution,    the     Patent     Office,     and 
ended   the  day  in  front  of  a  marble 
counter  at  Harvey's,  where  each  sol- 
dier disposed  of  a  peck   of  steamed 
oysters. 

Others  stood  in  line  outside  the 
canvas  booths  of  photographers 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  tintyped 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other,  the  rings  on  their 
fingers  and  the  buckles  on  their  caps 
touched. up  with  gilt— the  portrait  to 
be  sent  home  to  fond  mothers. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  we 
saW  Mr.  Lincoln  occasionally,  but 
he  was  always  in  the  stovepipe  hat 
that  somehow  suggested  that  its 
crown  held  a  big  bandana  handker- 
chief and  other  conveniences.  In  the 
lovely  April  weather  before  the 
Chancellorsville  campaign  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lincoln  and  little  Tad 
were  the  guests  of  General  Hooker 
during  nearly  a  week  of  reviews. 


On  April  9  the  First  Corps  passed 
in  review  before  the  President,  but 
he  rode  down  the  line  before  us 
first.  (All  these  reviews  took  place 
on  a  broad  plain  two  miles  back  of 
Falmouth  and  near  general  head- 
quarters. )  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mounted 
that  day  on  a  spirited  bay  horse, 
which  sometimes  galloped  and  some- 
times trotted  at  the  right  hand  of 
General  Hooker.  , 

Like  a  Circuit  Rider 
He  was  kept  busy  returning  the 
salutes  of  the  troops  by  removing 
his  stovepipe  hat,  which  seemed  to 
be  most  of  the  time  in  his  hand. 
He  was  equipped  for  the  saddle  very 
much  like  the  aide  from  Appomattox 
in  the  Drinkwater  play.  Probably 
his  trousers  were  strapped  down. 
His  broadcloth  coat  was  covered  with 
dust,  which  in  the  distance  made  it 
look  like  alpaca;  its  long  skirts  and 
the  stovepipe  hat  suggested  a  Meth- 
odist circuit  rider  among  the  bril- 
liantly uniformed  staff. 

I  was  in  Washington  on  the  day 
of  the  great  tragedy.  I  was  spinning 
out  the  last  days  of  a  month's  leave, 
after  a  long  imprisonment.  My  bat- 
tery lay  at  City  Point.  It  was  almost 
a  year  since  I  had  seen  it.  I  had 
intended  to  go  to  Ford's  Theatre 
that  evening,  but  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse I  took  the  afternoon  boat  to 
City  Point,  where  I  arrived  on  Sat- 
urday. 

On  Sunday  morning  Major  Breck, 
commanding  the  battery,  invited  me 
to  ride  with  him  to  Petersburg.  Not 
a  word  of  the  tragedy  had  reached 
City  Point.  It  must  have  been  10 
o'clock  when  we  started,  after  Suni 
day  morning  inspection.  Returning, 
it  must  have  been  past  noon  when, 
midway  between  *  Petersburg  and 
City  Point,  we  met  a  man  running 
— bareheaded  and  in  shirt-sleeves — 
who  told  us  that  President  Lincoln 
had  been  shot. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great 
figure,  passing  across  the  world 
stage  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  something  to  have 
seen  him — something  to  have  on  the 
hilt  of  one's  sabre  a  rusty  knot  of 
that  crape  that  was  ordered  there  by 
the  War  Department  for  sixty  days. 


'On  Every  Corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  Cavalryman  Sat  on  His  Sleepy  Horse.' 
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Shepard,   Eli        (Member  of  Lincoln's  Honor  Guard) 


LINCOLN  HONOR  GUARD  DIES  IN  DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Eli  Shepard,  aged  83,  died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  Illinois, 
September  5, 1919.  He  was  a  member  of  the  125th  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War,  was  in  Washington  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  shot.  He  was  one  of  the  guard  at  the  house 
where  Lincoln  died.  He  later  served  as  bodyguard  when  the 
body  of  the  president  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol.  He  was  also 
a  guard  at  the  trials  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  Dr.  Mudd,  and  others  who 
were  tried  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  assassination. 
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Shepard,    0.   W. 
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LINCOLN  FUNERAL  LEADER 


O.  W.   Shepard,  93-year-old   San  Diego  violinist,  who   was  "discovered" 
by  Exposition  officials  in  their  talent  quest.     He  was  in  charge  of  the 
146th  Illinois  regiment  band,,  which  led  the  funeral  procession  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1865. 


Seventy  years  ago  O.  W.  Shepard, 
93,  of  3990  Centre  st.,  San  Diego,  led 
the  146th  Illinois  infantry  band  at 
the  funeral  nrocession  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  111.  Today 
he  is  "fit  as  a  fiddle"  and  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  1936  Exposition, 
opening  Feb.  12. 

Shepard,  a  violinist,  has  appeared 
in  numerous  stage  productions,  but 
refers  to  himself  as  an   "amateur." 

He  is  one  of  83  entrants  to  date 
in  the  quest  of  the  ExDosition 
for  amateur  and  professional  talent 
to  appear  on  the  numerous  pro- 
grams during  the  exposition  season. 
The  purpose  of  the  search  is  to  dis- 
cover budding  talent  that  desires  a 
chance  to  appear  before  representa- 
tive audiences  that  will  include 
many  film  notables  from  Holly- 
wood. No  financial  remuneration  is 
offered,  however. 

Shepard's  friends,  H.  T.  Sandford, 
81,  of  3666  Third  ave.,  San  Diego, 
who  gives  recitations,  plays  the 
guitar  and  sings  comic  songs,  wishes 
to  accompany  him  on  any  programs. 
Sandford's  wife,  Belle  E.  Sandford, 
who  has  taught  music  on  the  piano 
for  40  years,  also  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  participate  in  Exposition 
musical  programs. 

Incidentally,  Shepard  has  used 
the  same  violin  for  the  last  70  years 
and  claims  that  it  gets  better  with 
age. 
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Shepherd,  0.  W. 


Lincoln  funeral  bind  leader 
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Wide   World  Photo. 

LINCOLN  FUNERAL  BAND  LEADER.  O.  W.  Shephard,  93 
years  of  age,  of  San  Diego,  who  70  years  ago  led  the  146th  Illinois 
Infantry  Band  in  the  funeral  procession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Springfield,  today  is  "fit  as  a  fiddle"  and  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
1936  California  Pacific  International  Exposition. 
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0.  W.  Shephard, 
Former  Elkhorn 
Veteran,  Is  Dead 

[GAZETTE  NEWS  SERVICE] 

Elkhorn — Oliver  W.  Shephard, 
95,  Civil  war  veteran  and  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  band  that  led  the  fu- 
neral cortege  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  111.,  Mar.  4,  1865, 
died  in  a  Veteran's  hospital  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Sunday. 

Mr.  Shephard,  a  former  musician 
and    carriage    painter,    was    born 
Sept.  28,  1842,  and  lived  here  many 
years.     He   also  followed  his  pro- 
fession in  Neenah  and  Oshkosh.  He 
played  in  the  126th  Illinois  Infantry  ' 
band  during  the  Civil  war  and  it  j 
was  with  this  band  that  he  led  the  | 
Lincoln    cortege.      Following    the 
war  he  was  high  school  band  direc- 
tor in  Beloit,  Kan.,  and  then  came 
"toElkhorn  where  he  was  married 
toTStta-iReekwell,  a  pioneer  of  this 
city   and   vicinity,   in     the    .  early 
1870's. 

They  lived  here  for  some  time 
and  then  went  to  California  but 
Mrs.  Shephard  always  liked  her 
home  state  and  eventually  they  re- 
turned here.  She  died  and  was 
buried  here  about  15  years  ago  and 
a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Shephard, 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Wales, 
and  family  returned  to  California. 
Mrs.  Wales  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
California  and  also  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Marian  Wales  Michaelson. 
The  latter's  son,  Jimmie  Michael- 
son,  now  lives  with  an  aunt  in  the 
east  although  he  lived  in  Clinton 
for  some  time. 

The  only  survivors  are  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  F.  S.  Sprengel,  Sheboygan, 
and  her  four  children,  besides  little 
Jimmie  Michaelson.  A  son  also 
died  in  infancy. 

Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Cal- 
ifornia the  last  time,  he  was  asked 
to  lead  a  high  school  boys'  band  of 
140  pieces  on  a  special  concert  and 
he  has  also  appeared  on  many 
patriotic  programs.  While  he  usu- 
ally played  a  violin,  he  played 
horns  in  band  groups. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in 
San  Diego  Wednesday. 
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J?  35      MONDAY   EVENING, 


SAME  BIRTHDAY  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  WAR  GIVES  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS  MAN  DEEP  FEELING  FOR  LINCOLN 


Bern  on  the  same  day  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  fighting  under  his  leadership 
and  having  personal  contact  with  the 
civil  war  President  have  given  John 
Sherer  a  feeling  of  close  kinship  with 
the  leader  to  whose  memory  the 
country  paid  honor   Sunday. 

Sherer  celebrated  the  day  as  his 
own  eighty-eighth  birthday  anniver- 
sary by  attending  church  and  drop- 
ping 88  cents  in  the  collection  box. 
As  the  oldest  member,  he,  and  two- 
year-old  Helen  Maxine  Everroad,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  First  Free 
Christian  church,  were  honor  guests  at 
the  service  and  dropped  their  money 
at  a  special  ceremony.  Although  the 
little  girl's  birthday  came  several 
days  earlier,  she  wished  to  be  with 
"Grandpa"    Sherer    for   the   occasion. 

The  picture  shows  them  dropping 
their  money  into  the  coin  container. 


"Lincoln  was  the  finest  man  that 
ever  lived,"  said  Sherer,  his  eyes 
misty  and  his  voice  trembling  as  he 
recalled  his  hero.  "I  chall  never  for- 
get the  day  at  the  Burnett  House, 
in  Cincinnati,  when  as  just  a  boy,  I 
felt  his  hand  on  my  head  and  he 
said:  'Son,  always  do  right  and  obey 
your  good  father  and  mother,  bless 
you.'  I  have  tried  to  remember  that 
and  it  has  always  made  me  feel  good 
to  knew  that  I  had  the  chance  to 
help  him  in  a  small  way  to  win  the 
war.  I  served  all  four  years.  Seven- 
teen months  of  that  was  in  Anderson- 
ville  Prison." 

Air.  Sherer  was  born  and  reared 
in  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  army 
from  that  city.  Although  only  sixteen 
years  old,  he  became  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army  September  16,  1861. 
Memory  of  the  terrible  days  in  prison 
still  cause  Sherer  to  shudder  and  he 


dislikes  to  dwell  on  those  horrors. 
Sherer  said  that  he  was  in  many  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  but  was  fortunate  in 
that  he  suffered  only  a  scratch  on 
the  arm. 

"The  print  of  the  ball  was  left  on 
my  arm  when  it  grazed  me,"  he  said. 
"It  was  a  close  shave,  but  that  was 
my  only  battle  scar  and  it  didn't  last 
long." 

Sherer  has  been  in  Indianapolis 
since  1909.  He  lives  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  Tuell,  2941  Caroline 
avenue.  He  always  sits  in  his  favorite 
chair  by  the  window  and  goes  to 
church  when  weather  permits.  The 
First  Free  Christian  church  is  near 
his  home.  He  has  two  children  be- 
sides Mrs.  Tuell.  They  are  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Chambers  and  John  Sherer.  He 
also  has  four  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren. 


Sherer,  John 


VETERAN  RECALLS  WHEN 
LINCOLN  PATTED  HIS  HEAD 


Monday  was  full  of  significance 
to  John  Sherer,  2941  Caroline  ave- 
nue, for  it  was  his  eighty-ninth 
hirthday  and  was  also  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  under  whose 
leadership  he  fought  in  the  civil 
war  and  who  patted  him  on  the 
head  when  a  small  boy. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  day  at 
the  Burnett  house  in  Cincinnati," 
said  Sherer,  "when  I  felt  a  kindly 
hand  on  my  head  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  'Son,  always  do  right  and  obey 
your  good  father  and  mother.'  I 
shall  never  forget  that  deep  voice 
land  that  kind  smile." 

Sherer  later  enlisted  in  the  army 
at  the   age  of  sixteen   and   fought 


I  through  the  four  years  except  /the 
!  seventeen  months  he  was  a  prisoner 
!  in  Andersonville.  The  memory  of 
,those  prison  days  still  cause  Sherer 
to  shudder  and  he  is  reluctant  to  talk 
about  those  horrors. 

Mr.  Sherer  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
and  lived  there  for  many  years.  He 
has  been  in  Indianapolis  since  1909. 
He  lives  with  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Mary 
Tuell.  He  has  two  other  children, 
Mrs  Carrie  Chambers  and  John 
Sherer,  and  four  grandchildren  and 
five  great-grandchildren. 

He  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
First  Free  Christian  church  and  each 
year  on  the  Sunday  before  his  birth- 
day, he  is  an  honor  guest  at  the  fore- 
noon service. 
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SHERIMN,    GEE.   PHIL 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST 
CAVALRY  CHIEF 


HAD  AN  UNDAUNTED    SPIRIT 


Few    Leaders    Have    Ever   Turned    De- 
feat   Into   a   Viotory,    But  the   Gal- 
lant   Sheridan    Coming    Up    to    His 
Fleeing  Troops  Commanded:  "Face 
the  Other  Way,  Boys,  We're  Going 
Back,"    and    They    Did    to    Victory. 
[Special   Correspondence. J 
Scranton,    Pa.,    June    11. — "Face    the 
other  way,  boys.     We  are  going  back." 
These  words  were  uttered  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  on  October  19,  1864, 
and    resulted    in    one    of    the    greatest 
Union  victories  of  the  civil   war. 

The  author  was  General  Philip 
Henry  Sheridan,  a  little  general,  of 
whom  Grant  later  said:  "As  a  soldier 
there    is    no    man    living    greater    than 


~) 


GENERAL   PHIL  SHERIDAN 


Sheridan.    He  belongs  to  the  very  first  , 
rank  of  captains,  not  only  of  our  army, 
but    of    the    world.      I    rank    him    with 
Napoleon    and    Frederick,      the      great 
commanders    of    history." 

These  days  men  are  digging  a  hole 
in  Court  House  square  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monument  we  will  unveil 
July  the  4th  to  the  little  American 
whom  Grant  ranked  with  Napoleon  and 
Frederick,    the    great. 

Had  the  mother  of  Phil  Sheridan  not 
been  made  of  the  stuff  that  was  m 
her  boy,  Phil  Sheridan  would  have  been 
born  in  Ireland,  and  would  have  been 
an  Irishman.  When,  in  the  winter  of 
1831  her  husband  decided  to  come  to 
this  country,  the  wife  said,  notwith- 
standing her  condition,  "I  will  go  with 

y°This  was  in  the  days  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, when  it  took  weeks  and  months  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  The  Sheridans  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  went  direct  to 
Albany,  where  a  few  weeks  later- 
March  6,  1831— a  son  was  born,  and 
they  named  him  Philip.  He  was  a 
little  mite  of  a  babe. 

But  he  had  vitality  and  energy. 
While  a  babe  his  parents  moved  to 
Ohio  and  there  was  educated  the  boy 
who  was  destined  to  get  a  monument 
in  Scranton-a  place  he  never  saw 

In  time  Philip  was  appointed  a  cadet 
at  West  Point,  from  which  place  he 
graduated  in  1853.  He  was  assigned 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  to  the 
third  infantry.  When  the  war  broke 
:  out  he  was  captain  of  the  thirteenth 
and  was  made  quartermaster  of  the 
federal  army  in  Missouri.  He  begged 
for  a  more  strenuous  life,  and  was  as- 
signed as  colonel  to  the  second  Michi- 
gan cavalry.  He  was  soon  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  and  then  a  division  of 
the  army  of  Ohio. 

At  Perryville  he  won  a  battle  and 
the  spurs  of  Fighting  Phil,  and  through 
his  brilliant  service  in  the  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Stone  river  was  promoted  major- 
general.  He  won  further  distinction  at 
Missionary  Ridge. 

Grant   was   now   at   the  head   of   the 
armies,    and  -he    placed      Sheridan      in 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
the    Potomac.      Then    came    the    cam- 
paign   of      the      Wilderness.      Sheridan 
made    a    raid    around    the    confederate 
army,  cutting  their  lines  of  com  mum - 
|  cation,  advancing  nearly  to  Richmond 
!  defeating    the    confederate    cavalry    at 
1  Yellow    Tavern,    in    which    battle    the 
famed   General   Stuart,   of   the  confed- 
erate army,  lost  his  life. 

In  July  of  1864  Lee  sent  General 
Early  to  threaten  Washington,  and  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  month  Early  and 
his  hosts  were  in  sight  of  the  dome 
of  the  capitol.  But  Early  hesitated 
and  lost.  While  hesitating  the  city  ot 
Washington  was  reinforced,  and  Early 
turned  up  the  valley,  crossed  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Burned  Chambersburg  to 
the  ground.  It  was  then  Grant  ap- 
pointed Sheridan  to  the  command  of 
the  Union  forces  in  ,the  Shenandoah 
valley  with  instructions  to  devastate  the 
region  to  such  extent  that  it  could  not 
henceforth  support  an  invading  army. 

Sheridan  had  40,000  troops,  and  on 
September  19,  met  and  defeated  Early 
at  Winchester,  causing  a  loss  of  3,bou 
confederates.  Three  days'  later  he 
met  Early  at  Fisher's"  Hill,  defeated 
him  again,  killing  1,200  Of  his  men, 
and  capturing,  in  both  engagements 
5  000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
'Early  was  chased  to  Stanton,  and 
Sheridan  was  called  to  Washington 
for  consultation.  While  Sheridan  was 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  his 
army  at  Cedar  Creek,  Lee,  reinforced, 
made  an  unexpected  attack. 


Sheridan  was  now  at  Winchester, 
fifteen  miles  away.  He  heard  the  guns, 
and  then  made  the  ride  which  T. 
Buchanan  Reade  immortalized  in 
verse. 

Sheridan  found  his  army  in  retreat. 
Speedily  forming  a  line,  to  stop  strag- 
glers, he  rode  forward,  waving  his 
^&and    and    shouting;    "Face   th&   other 


way,  boys.  We  are  going  back!"  And 
back  the  union  soldiers  went,  with  tha 
result  of  the  total  rout  of  the  confed- 
erate  army. 

Early  and  his  soldiers  were  chased 
thirty  miles.  This  freed  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  northern  Virginia  from 
further  hostilities  during  the  war. 
Sheridan  broke  the  back  of  confed- 
eracy, and  for  it  was  created  a  major 
general  of  the   army,   by  congress. 

In  March,  1865,  Lee's  army  was  be- 
coming critical,  and  it  was  realized 
that  Richmond  could  hold  out  but  lit- 
tle longer.  In  that  month  Sheridan 
was  sent  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
:  nfederate  rear.  The  result  was  the 
''ittle  of  Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865,  in 
..hich  Sheridan  won  another  glorious 
Victory.  He  entrapped  and  routed  the 
confederate  right,  under  Pickett  and 
Johnson,  capturing  5,000  prisoners. 
This  settled  the  war. 

On  the  following  day  the  general  as- 
sault was  made  on  Petersburg,  and  on 
the  same  evening  Lee  began  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond.  The  scene  was 
unparalleled  disorder.  On  April  3, 
the  union  troops  entered  Richmond. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  union  forces 
closed  in  upon  what  was  left  of  Lee's 
once  great  army.  Ewe'll  and  Pickett 
I  surrendered.     Lee    crossed    the    Appo- 
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mattox  and  hurried  on  to  Lynchburg, 
to  find  Sheridan  and  Orr  blocking  the 
way. 

On  April  9  Lee  sent  a  white  flag  to 
Grant,  asking  terms  of  surrender. 
Grant  and  Lee  met  in  the  court  house 
of  Appomattox.  The  terms  offered  by 
Grant  and  accepted  by  Leo  provided 
for  the  release  of  officers  and  men  on 
parole,  not  to  again  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States. 

The  officers  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  side  arms,  baggage  and  horse3. 
Lee's  army  was  now  reduced  to  28,231 
men.  April  26  Johnson  surrendered  to 
Sherman.  President  Davis  escaped  to 
southern  Georgia  and  on  May  10  was 
captured  near  Irwinville.  May  26 
General  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  the 
last  confederate  army,  that  west  of 
the    Mississippi. 

The  war  was  .over. 

Sheridan  died  August  5,  1888,  iE 
Nonquitt,    Mass. 

After  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  you 
pass  the  Sheridan  monument  on  th«. 
Court  House  square,  remember  it 
commemorates  the  memory  of  one 
who  never  lost  a  battle — the  little  son 
of  poor  Irish  immigrants,  who  were 
humble  as  they  were  poor — the  son  of 
a  mother,  who  dare  cross  the  Atlantic 
when  most  women  would  want  care 
and  attention. 

Take  off  your  hat  to  General  Phi! 
Sheridan — the  great  defender  of  the 
union,  whom  Grant  characterized  as 
a  soldier  fit  to  rank  with  Napoleon 
and  Frederick  the  Great.  Remember, 
too,  the  little  Irish  mother,  the  colleen 
dhas — who  gave  this  country  a  soldier 
and  officer  who  never  met  defeat.  Let 
us  read  more  about  Sheridan,  and  the 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the    greatest    nation    on    earth. 

CLARA    LA   ROSE. 
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She  roan ,   Thomas 


Sau;  Lincoln 
Shot  Down 
by  Assassin 

Attleboro,  Mass.,  April  14. — (/P) — 
Seventy- one  years  ago  today 
Thomas  Sherman,  a  "down  easter" 
who  went  to  Washington  because 
he  had  learned  the  new  magic  of 
the  telegraph  key,  slipped  into  a 
balcony  seat  at  Ford's  theater.  The 
play  sped  on  to  the  third  act. 

Suddenly  a  shot  cracked  through 
the  theater.  A  scuffle  broke  out 
J  in  a  box  from  which  powder  smoke 
lazily  drifted.  A  man  leaped  from 
the  box  to  the  stage,  and  a  cry 
rang   out: 

"Hold  him!  The  president  has 
been  shot!" 

Today  white-haired,  white- 
bearded  93-year-old  Thomas  Sher- 
man quietly  recounted  events  he 
saw  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  April  14,  1865. 
Only  Polite  Applause. 
Only  a  polite  burst  of  applause 
greeted  Lincoln  when  he  entered 
his  box,  Sherman  mused.  The 
crowd,  he  said,  had  come  princi- 
pally in  the  hope  of  seeing  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  war  hero  of  the  day, 
who  at  the  last  minute  was  unable 
to  attend. 

"The  shot  seemed  like  a  trick  of 
the  play  until  smoke  issued  from 
the  president's  box.  Then  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  medium  build, 
immaculately  dressed  in  black, 
leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage. 

"He  seemed  a  veritable  fiend  as 
he  rose  to  his  full  height  and  bran- 
dished a  dagger. 

Actor  Backs  Away. 
"The  only  actor  on  the  stage, 
Harry  Hawk,  backed  away,  his 
hands  held  high,  as  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  assassin,  made  a  dive  at 
him.  Then  both  disappeared 
through   the   red-curtained   exit." 

For  a  moment,  Sherman  related, 
it  was  said  the  man  had  been 
caught  and  there  were  cries,  "Kill 
him!     Hang  him!" 

"I  came  onto  the  stage,"  Sherman 
continued.  "At  the  height  of  the 
confusion  Laura  Keene,  an  actress, 
came  on.  She  seemed  the  only 
cool  person  there.  'For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,'  she  begged,  'be  quiet 
and  keep  cool.'  She  sent  a  pitcher 
of  water  to  the  president.        » 

"Quiet  was  soon  restored  and  the 
president,  unconscious,  was  carried 
out  by  four  men.  Mrs.  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed, sobbing  and  wringing  her 
hands." 

As  a  telegrapher,  Sherman  was 
in  the  midst  of  Civil  war  activity. 
From  the  senate  gallery,  he  re- 
called, he  sent  messages  of  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  An- 
drew Johnson. 

Later  he  became  private  secre- 
tary to  James  G.  Blaine,  and  wrote 
a  book,  "Twenty  Years  With  James 
G.  Blaine."  Sherman's  career  also 
carried  him  to  Liverpool  as  Amer- 
ican consul. 
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I  VOTED  FOR  ABE! 


The  Rev.  John  S.  Sherrill,  Lincoln  voter  in  the  election  of  1S64, 
tells  Helen  Warde,  University  of  Washington  coed  who  will  cast  her 
first  presidential  vote  this  year,  how  "I  voted  for  Abe— and  I'm  still 
a  Republican!"  Both  voters  will  attend  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet 
tomorrow  night. 


E  CAST 
VOTE  FOR  LINGO 


Rev. 


Dr.  John  S.  Sherrill 
Be  at  Favored  Table 
at  G.  0.  P.  Banquet  To- 
morrow; Loyal  Republican 


"John  S.  Sherrill,  Princeton,  N.  J." 

Sixty-eight  years  ago  a  strong, 
courageous  hand  inscribed  the  name 
in  the  college  town's  thin  registra- 
tion book.  On  election  day  John 
Sherrill  cast  his  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Still  a  staunch  Republican,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Sherrill,  who  lives 
in  the  University  district  at  4520 
Fifth  Ave.  N.  E.,  tomorrow  night 
will  sit  in  a  place  of  honor  at  the 
"Lincoln  Voters"  table  at  the  an- 
nual Lincoln  Day  banquet.  Opposite 
him  will  sit  boys  and  girls  "just 
turned  21"  and  eager  to  vote  in  their 
first    presidential    election. 

Every  year  the  chairs  at  Dr.  Sher- 
rill's  table  are  fewer;  every  year  the 
thinning  ranks  recall  with  what 
pride  they  helped  return  Abe  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency  and  to  his 
task  of  keeping  the  Union  welded 
together. 

Dr.  Sherrill' s  full  life  has  had 
many  activities,  many  travels.  In 
Minneapolis,  as  the  editor  of  a  wide- 
ly read  religious  periodical,  he  was 
a  close  friend  of  the  late  Col.  Alden 
J.  Blethen  during  the  latter's  resi- 
dence in  that  city.    . 

On  both  coasts  he  has  carried  on 
his  work,  but,  as  he  declared  today. 
"My  biggest  thrill  came  in  casting 
my  vote  for  Abe  Lincoln.  I  was  still 
a  sophomore  student  at  Princeton. 
And  my  saddest  moment  came  the 
day  after  the  President's  assassina- 
tion when  I  read  of  his  death  in  a 
newspaper  posted  in  one  of  the  col- 
lege  halls." 

To  questioners  who  would  learn 
how  he  intends  voting  in  the  coming 
presidential  election,  Dr.  Sherrill  has 
one  smiling  reply,  "I'm  a  Repub- 
lican !" 


Sherrill 


-John  b»3 


I  VOTED  FOR  ABE 


HOW  HE  CAST  HIS 
VOTE  FOR 


Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Sherrill 
Will  Be  at  Favored  Table 
at  G.  0.  P.  Banquet  To- 
morrow; Loyal  Republican 


The  Rev.  John  S.  Sherrill,  Lincoln  voter  in  the  election  of  1864, 
tels  Helen  Warde,  University  of  Washington  coed  who  will  cast  her 
first  presidential  vote  this  year,  how  "I  voted  for  Abe — and  I'm  still 
a  Republican!"  Both  voters  will  attend  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet 
tomorrow  night. 


"John  S.  Sherrill,  Princeton,  N.  J," 

Sixty-eight  years  ago  a  strong, 
courageous  hand  inscribed  the  name 
in  the  college  town's  thin  registra- 
tion book.  On  election  day  John 
Sherrill  cast  his  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Still  a  staunch  Republican,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Sherrill,  who  lives 
in  the  University  district  at  4520 
Fifth  Ave.  N.  E.,  tomorrow  night 
will  sit  in  a  place  of  honor  at  the 
"Lincoln  Voters"  table  at  the  an- 
nual Lincoln  Day  banquet.  Opposite 
him  will  sit  boys  and  girls  "just 
turned  21"  and  eager  to  vote  in.  their 
first    presidential    election.  ~J"  l        / 

Every  year  the  chairs  at  Dr.  Sher-; 
rill's  table  are  fewer;  every  year  the 
thinning  ranks  recall  with  what 
pride  they  helped  return  Abe  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency  and  to  his 
task  of  keeping  the  Union  welded 
together. 

Dr.  Sherrill' s  full  life  has  hgd 
many  activities,  many  travels.  In 
Minneapolis,  as  the  editor  of  a  wide- 
ly read  religious  periodical,  he  was 
a  close  friend  of  the  late  Col.  Aiden 
J.  Blethen  during  the  latter's  resi- 
dence in  that  city. 

On  both  coasts  he  has  carried  on 
his  work,  but,  as  he  declared  today, 
"My  biggest  thrill  came  in  casting 
my  vote  for  Abe  Lincoln.  I  was  still 
a  sophomore  student  at  Princeton. 
And  my  saddest  moment  came  the 
day  after  the  President's  assassina- 
tion when  I  read  of  his  death1  in  a 
newspaper  posted  in  one  of  the  col- 
lege  halls." 

To  questioners  who  would  learn 
how  he  intends  voting  in  the  coming 
presidential  election,  Dr.  Sherrill  has 
one  smiling  reply,  "I'm  a  Repub- 
lican!" 


SHERWOOD,    ISAAC  R. 


HE   SAW   LINCOLN  INAUGURAT- 
ED. 

The  recent  discussion  in  congress  of 
the  essential  cost  of  inauguration 
ceremonies  revealed  the  fact,  un- 
known to  most  Americans  perhaps, 
that  there  sits  _  in  the  house,  and  has 
thru  several  sessions,  a  veteran  of 
Civil  war,now  86  years  old,  who  was 
able  to  tell  from  personal  reminisc- 
ence of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  /  f  "L  I 

Congressman  Isaac  R.  Sherwood, 
Democrat,  representing  the  Ninth 
Ohio  district,  has  been  a  member  of 
the43d  congress,  and  of  all  the  con- 
gresses since  the  60th,  elected  from  a 
district  normally  Republican.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  and  was  mustered 
out  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  has  been  signally  honored 
both  for  military  and  civil  service. 
When  the  cost  of  President-elect 
Harding's  inauguration  was  up  for 
debate,  Congressman  Sherwood  said 
in  the  course  of  an  address: 

"Lincoln  was  inuagurated  on  the 
east  front  of  the  capitol.  I  had  never 
seen  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was  bound 
to  see  that  inauguration,  as  Lincoln 
was  the  idol  of  our  army. 

"I  reached  the  capitol  just  as  the 
inauguration  had  started.  There  was 
no  general  platform.  There  were  no 
reserved,  seats  for  congressmen  or 
anybody  else.  We  were  all  standing 
up.  There  must  have  been  20,000 
people  in  front  of  the  capitol.  Lin- 
coln stood  there  on  the  east  front, 
on  a  little  platform  that  did  not  cost 
$500,  with  a  little  stand  and  a  glass 
of  water.  He  had  a  wince  pocket 
handkerchief  around  his  neck.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  then,  a  tall, 
spare  man,  with  deep  lines  of  care 
furrowing  his  cheeks ;  a  sad  face,  a 
strong  face,  the  face  of  a  man  of 
many  sorrows.  A  face  lit  up  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  soul  as  he 
voiced  in  prophecy  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  this  nation.  There  was  no 
display  whatever." 

We  have  since  inaugurated  other 
great  presidents,  including  Woodrow 
Wilson,  with  a  similar  lack  of  display, 
and  President-elect  Harding  is  in 
good  company  when  he  decides  to  dis- 
pense with  the  frills.  But  he  might 
have  had  a  heart,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Washington  hotel  keepers,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  see  an  inaugural 
parade. — Davenport   Democrat. 
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Sherwood,    Gen.    Isaac  R. 


DAYS  OF  LINCOLN  ARE  LIVED  OVER 

*       *       #       ^       •■$ 

VETERANS   TELL  OF  HIS   LIFE  AND   DEEDS 

*jg»  *p  +g»  Jy*  •jp« 

ONLY  FEW  EYE  WITNESSES  NOW  LEFT 


By  THOMAS  L.  STOKES 

(Copyright,  1925,  by  United  News) 

WASHINGTON",  Feb.  11. — Those  who  remember  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
hardly  a  handful  here  in  the  capital,  -where  be  lived  bis  critical 
1  years,  but  these  few  old  men  are  recalling  his  dramatic  career  as  the 
country   observes   Lincoln's   birthday. 

The  atmosphere  of  those  old  days,  when  the  Capitol  was  a  pint  of  a 
'  building'  and  only  a  mud  road  led  down  Pennsj'lvania  avenue,  was  recreated 
by  these  veterans. 

Gen.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  now  closing  a  long  term  of  service 
in  the  house,  is  the  only  man  in  public  life  who  heard  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  address  in  a  ceremony  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  recent 
inaugurations.     General  Sherwood  described  the  scene  today. 

"Lincoln  stood  on  a  small,  wooden  platform.  Before  him  was  a  little 
stand  with  a  glass  of  water  on  it.  There  were  just  enough  seats  for 
members  of  the  house  and  senate  and  other  officials.  The  crowd,  about 
10,000,  stood  out  in  front,"  Sherwood  said. 

"A  raw  March  wind  was  blowing.  Lincoln  had  a  white  handkerchief 
about  his  neck  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  He  stood  there,  tall  and 
with  lines  of  care  about  his  face.  His  long  neck  stuck  out  from  his  collar. 
His  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd." 

William  E.  Morgan,  now  a  guard  in  the  Capitol,  was  here  o«  the 
day  of  the  funeral  and  passed  through  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  with 
j  the  long  line  that  went  through  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  President  as 
he  lay  in  state. 

William  G.  Gallagher,  doorkeeper  of  the  senate,  heard  Lincoln  make 
a  campaign  speech  in  bis  home  town  of  Meriden,  Coim.  He  was  a  boy 
of  14. 

Parents  of  Representative  Rathbone  of  Illinois,  as  a  young  engaged 
couple,  occupied  the  box  with  Lincoln  and  his  wife  at  Ford's  theater.  His 
father  was  slashed  in  the  arm  with  a  dagger  in  attempting  to  stop  Booth 
when  the  assassin  jumped  to  the  stage. 
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Sherwood,   Isaac  R. 


Congress  War  Horse  at  86 
Returns  to  Reporter's  Job 
to  Make  a  Bit' for  Old  Age 

__« 

General  Sherwood,  Who  Heard  Lincoln,  Will  "Cover" 

Harding  Inaugural — Wrote  John  Brown  Editorial  in 

'59,  but  No  More  "Heavy  Stuff"  for  Him. 


Special  to  the  Evening  Telepram. 

WASHINGTON.  Sunday.  —  Isaac  R. 
Sherwood,  Representative  from  the 
Ninth  Ohio  District,  who  left  his  i.iob  as 
a  reporter  to  respond  to  President  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  volunteers  in  1SC1  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  Union  Army  as 
a  Brigadier  General  in  1S6S,  will  resume 
work  as  a  reporter  on  March  4.  He  has 
been  appointed  as  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  a  Toledo  paper  and  has 
filed  his  credentials  and  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Capitol  press 
galleries.  His  first  assignment  is  to 
"cover"  President  Harding's  inaugural 
address.  Fifty-six  years  ago  he  heard 
President  Lincoln  deliver  his  second  in- 
augural address. 

General  jShenvood  is  eighty-six  years 
;.  oLmg,  But  V'F-sts  he  it?  oldaf  than  Uncle 
Joe  -Cannon  by  nine  months,  and  as  for 
Representative  "Champ  Clark,  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  he  says  that 
Champ  was  only  six  years  old  when  he, 
General  Sherwood,  cast  his  first  vote. 
General  Sherwood  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  the  last  election  by  W.  W. 
Chalmers,  a  Republican. 

Laying  by  Against  Age. 

"I  am  going  back  into  the  newspaper 
business  where  I  can  get  a  little  ahead 
so  that  when  I  get  old  I. will  have  some- 
thing to  live  on,"  General  Sherwood  told 
the  BVFssnira  Telecfcam  representative 
with  a'  smile. 

General  Sherwood  said  he  was  not 
going  to  write  "heavy  stuff."  News,  he 
said,  his  contraict  called  for  him  to  fur- 
nish and  that's  what  his  paper  is  going 
to  get.  Long  before  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  born,  Gen- 
eral Sherwood  was  writing  editorials, 
he  said,  and  when  he  gets  back  into 
harness  again  he  wants  to  write  news. 
He  showed  the  Eventxc.  Telegram 
representative  the  clipping  of  the  sample 
of  editorials  he  used  to  write  for  the 
Williams  County  (Ohio)  Gazette.  In 
those  days  reporters  wrote  editorials, 
the  General  said,  and  had  to  be  partis- 
ans. 

Foresaw    John   Brown's    Role. 

The  editorial  was  about  "Ossawato- 
niie"  John  Brown,  whose  demonstration 
at  Harper's  Perry,  Va.,  excited  the 
North  and  intensified  the  feeling  which 
existed  in  those  days  over  slavery.  This  i 
is  what  General  Sherwood  wrote  on  Do-  ! 
ec-mber  1,  1859:— 

'  "Tomprrow  John  Brown  dies  upon  "the 
sallows,   Che  death  of  'the  traitor.     Not  I 


a  traitor  to  his  country,  his  God  or  lib- 
erty, but  a  traitor  to  a  local  regulation 
recognized    in  this   country  as  law.     He 
dies  in  a  land  where  murderers  go  un- 
hung.;.  without   even    a  murderer's   sym- 
pafhy.     Pie  dies  a  martyr  to  his  heart's 
convictions   of  right    embittered  by  bit- 
ter experiences  and  made  strong  by  the 
same    power    which    hurries     him    into 
eternity.    He  dies;  yet  there  will  come  a 
time  in  the  future  history  of  this  coun- 
try   when    the    simple    name    of    John 
Brown  will  receive  more  reverence  from  \ 
the    Americans    than    that    of    Senator  | 
Douglass    or     President     Buchanan,     or  I 
Governor  Wise.     The   one    executed   for  j 
the    highest    crime    known    to    the    law,  ' 
the  others  the  favored  recipients  of  the, 
highest  offices  within   (he  gift  of  a  frea  ; 
people."  Trie  one  tne  embodiment  of  no- 
bility,    misguided    by     enthusiasm;    the 
other  traitors  to  the  Revolutionary  ideal 
of  liberty,  .fawning-  sycophants  and  time 
servers.    The  only  crime  proved  against 
John  Brown  -was  that  of  inducing  slaves 
to  leave  their  masters.     He  did  not  in- 
vade  Virginia   for    rapine    and    murder, 
but    to    strike    the    shackles    from    the 
bondsmen  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 
The    Governor    of    this    great    State,    a 
would-be     President     of     this     republic, 
thirstetri  for  his  blood." 

Long  Years  as  Statesman. 

General  Sherwood  has  been  a  probate 
judge,  Mayor  of  his  town,  and  was  Sec- 
reary  of  State  in  Ohio  in  1S6S.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  early  80's  for 
one  term,  and  came  back  m  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  twelve  years  ago, 
nearly  thirty-eight  years  intervening. 
He  was  re-elected  five  times.  The  Ninth 
Ohio  District,  he  says,  is  normally  Re- 
publican. 

At  one  time  General  Sherwood  was 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  since 
the  Civil  War  has  ibeen  connected  with 
papers  in  Toledo  and  Canton.  He  is 
widely  known  as  an  expert  horseman, 
and  at  one  time  edited  the  Western 
Horseman.  He  now  drives  a  spirited 
team  in  Washington,  and  prefers  it  to 
an  automoibile.  He  is  hale  and  hearty, 
and  outside  of  deafness  suffers  none  of 
the  disabilities  generally  associated  with 
four  score  years  and  some. 

Stanford.  Dutchess  county.  New  York, 
is  the  birthplace  of  General  Sherwood, 
the  date  being  August  13,  1S35.  He  was 
educated  at  Hudson  River  Institute, 
Cla.vreack,  N.  Y.,  at  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Law 
School. 


'DAT,  FEBRUARY  13,   1921. 
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NEW  DEAN  OF  WASHINGTON  SSlIBES.    T 


Representative  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  though  senior  of  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon, 
will  become  a  newspaper  man  again  to  get  nest  egg  aginst  time  he' 
really    old. 


Shields,   Mrs.   Mary  Carr 


WOMAN,  93,  RECALLS 
LUPLN'MR-DUEL' 

Widow  Tells  How  Broadswords 
Fight  With  Husband,  Later  a  , 
General,  Was  Averted. 


MARY  TODD  STARTED  IT  ALL 


Mrs.    Mary   Carr  Shields   Welcomes 

to    Bronx    Home   Texas   Friend 

She  Last  Saw  as  Little  Girl. 


Although  her  body  was  feeble  and 
her  hearing  impaired,  Mrs.  Mary 
Carr  Shields,  93  years  old,  talked  as 
avidly  as  a  college  girl  at  a  class  re- 
union yesterday  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  misfortunes  and  triumphs 
of  the  legion  of  friends  she  made  as 
the  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator 
and  Civil  War  General. 

Her  companion  was  Mrs.  Eleanor 
McCracken  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
who  arrived  yesterday  to  celebrate 
Mrs.  Shields's  birthday  with  her  at 
her  home,  1,117  Hoe  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  where  she  lives  with  her  son, 
Dr.  D.  F.  Shields. 

To  the  aged  woman,  memories  of 
the  stress  and  strain  of  Civil  War 
days,  or  of  portentous  events  at 
Washington  with  which  she  came  in 
contact,  were  of  little  importance. 
Her  interest  lay  in  her  guest,  who 
was  a  little  girl  when  she  saw  her 
last  but  who  is  now  a  mother  with 
grown  children. 

Only  when  questioned  did  she  talk 
of  her  husband's  public  life  as  a  Sen- 
ator successively  from  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota and  Missouri;  of  how  he  was 
wounded  by  grape  shot  while  lead- 
ing the  South  Carolina  "Palmetto 
Troops"  into  Mexico  City  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  of  "his  appoint- 
ment as  a  General  by  President  Lin- 
coln during  the  Civil  War. 

General  Shields  and  Lincoln  were 
close  friends,  although  once,  when 
you  ;g  men,  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  hting  a  duel,  The  field  of  honor 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  town  of  Alton,  111. 

General  Shields  was  then  State 
Auditor  of  Illinois  in  Kaskaskia,  the 
State  capital.  A  series  of  letters 
signed  "Rebecca"  and  attacking  him 
politically  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper. The  General  went  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  paper  and  was  told  to  see 
Lincoln,  then  a  lawyer. 

The  letters  were  written  by  Mary 
Todd,  Lincoln's  fiancee  and  later  his  ' 
wife,  but  Lincoln  took  the  blame. 
General  Shields  challenged  him  to  a 
duel  and  Lincoln  accepted,  naming 
broadswords.  The  seconds  for  both 
men  managed  to  patch  up  the  affair 
and  the  duel  was  never  fought.  \ 

Mrs.   Shields  told  of  her  trip  from  I 
County  Armagh,   Ireland,   her  birth-  ! 
place,   to  the  United  States   in  1851,  I 
on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Chees- 
boro,  one  of  the  last  passenger  sail- 
ing vessels  to  ply  the  Atlantic.     The 
trip  took  two  months. 

"Now  it  takes  less  than  two  days 
to  fly  across."  she  remarked.    "It  is 
wonderful.    And  here  I  am  93  years 
i  old.    Can  it  be  possible?" 
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SHORT,   MRS.    ISAAC  M. 


KANSAS  CITY  WOMAN  BORN  HERE 
IN  1844  RECALLS  ELECTION  AND 
FUNERAL  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  11.— 
Each  of  the  eighty-nine  summers  and 
winters  that  have  passed  over  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Short,  709 
Euclid  avenue,  has  added  something 
to  the  chiseled  old  face,  some  mark 
of  kindness,  some  line  left  by  intel- 
ligent understanding.  In  similar 
fashion  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  grown  old  had  he  lived — 
his  life  not  been  cut  short — character 
taking  the  place  of  vanished  youth. 

Soul  speaks,  too,  in  the  imagina- 
tive face  of  Mrs.  Short,  and  so  vic- 
toriously that  it  doesn't  seem  so  sur- 
prising that  she,  who  knew  Lincoln 
well  in  her  girlhood,  still  should  be 
able  to  do  all  her  housework,  cooking 
and  cleaning,  and,  in  addition,  win  a 
livelihood  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, five  years  her  senior  and  an 
invalid,  by  conducting  classes  in 
painting. 

Born  in  1844  in  Springfield,  111., 
Kate  Weber  was  21  years  old  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
decoration  of  the  catafalque  on  which 
the  body  of  the  martyred  president 
lay  in  state  after  it  had  been  brought 
from  Washington  to  his  home  city. 
She  remembers,  as  if  it  had  happened 
only  yesterday,  the  pall  of  grief  that 
spread  over  the  town  in  which  he  was 
so  well  known  and  loved. 

"We  all  wept,"  she  said,  "when  we 
saw  the  pilot  engine  enter  Spring- 
afield,  bearing  before  it  a  life-size 
portrait  of  Lincoln.  The  funeral 
train  followed  close  behind.  The 
catafalque  was  ready.  It  was  on  a 
raised  platform  in  the  state  house. 
My  mother  and  I  had  worked  with 
other  Springfield  women  in  decorat- 
ing both  the  outside  and  inside  of 
the  building.  We  used  black  and 
white  cotton,  velvet  and  evergreens, 
of  which  the  men  cut  a  large  supply 
of  branches. 

"It  was  there  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
lying  dead.  He  looked  much  as  he 
had  when  living.  I  frequently  had 
seen  him  at  the  Wigwam,  where  he 
spoke  evenings. 

Daughter  of  an  Editor 

"My  father,  George  R.  Weber,  was 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
which  he  founded  in  1837.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  Lincoln  and  fre- 
quently visited  him  in  his  law  offices. 
I  think  they  had  similar  tastes.  I 
know  my  father's  tastes  were  dis- 
tinctly literary,  for  he  was  a  deep 
student  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  and 
used  often  to  recite  Shakespeare  and 
also  his  favorite  poem,  Gray's  'Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.' " 

Mrs.  Short  also  can  renember  when 
her  little  brother,  John  R.  Weber,  sat 
on  Lincoln's  knee  and  recited  for  the 
delectation  of  the  future  president  a 
campaign  rhyme,  "Old  Abe  of  Illi- 
nois." The  boy  then  was  8  years 
in  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  79.  Another 
old,  and  he  died  recently  at  his  home 
of  Mrs.  Short's  brothers  was  George 
W.  Weber,  for  many  years  an  editor- 
ial writer  for  the  Chcago  Daily  News. 

Her  father  was  appointed  by  Lin- 
coln as  commissary  of  subsistence, 
first  at  Camp  Yates,  where  General 
Grant  got  up  his  company  of  volun- 
Later,  the  canro  was  moved  to 


a  site  east  of  Springfield  and  named 
Camp  Butler. 

In  a  Lincoln  Parade 

Mrs.  Short  recalls  that  her  parents 
and  the  Lincolns  were  "all  young 
people  together."  Lincoln  was  great- 
ly beloved  in  Springfield.  In  1860, 
Kate  Weber,  then  16  years  old,  and 
her  sister  were  invited  to  represent 
different  states  in  a  campaign  parade 
preceding  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  a  state,"  she 
confesses,  "but  my  father  insisted 
that  we  take  part,  so  of  course  we 
consented  and  wore  wide-skirted, 
white  dresses  like  the  others,  all  the 
states  riding  together  in  a  gaily 
decorated  carriage." 

She  and  her  sister  just  had  dis- 
carded the  pantalets  of  their  child- 
hood days.  Theirs  were  not  the  ultra- 
fashionable  long  pantalets  nor  were 
they  the  kind  that  fastened  with  a 
rubber  band  at  the  knee.  The  Weber 
girls  had  to  be  content  with  a  con- 
servative three  inches  of  ruffled 
white  cambric  cylinder  showing  below 
their  full  skirts,  without  a  suspicior' 
of  sham. 


Showalter,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Sreet ,  Mrs.  Anna  L. 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Showalter  of  San  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet  of  Alhambra 
Gabriel  (above)  lived  near  Abraham  (above)  heard  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
Lincoln,  and  sang1  in  a  glee  club  at  dress  and  witnessed  Lincoln's  as- 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate.  This  sassination.  This  picture  was  taken 
picture  was  taken  only  a  year  39  years  ago.  Mrs.  Sweet  is  now  89 
ago.  years  old. 
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Boyhood  and  Dramatic  Events 
In   Lincoln's   Life   Recalled 


2*Jir$)t 


jm  on  ^tmiversary 

Life  has  been  a  glorious  adventure  for  two  of  the  sweetest  mothers 
of  the  community.  These  dear  old  ladies  are  Mrs.  Carolyn  Showalter, 
416  Muscatel  street,  East  San  Gabriel,  and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet,  723 
Sierra  Vista  street,  Alhambra,  and  Lincoln's  birthday  will  be  a  day  of 
reminiscence  exchange  as  the  story  of  their  youth  and  love  of  living 
march  in  review. 

Mrs.  Showalter  was  born  in  Harding  County,  Ky.,  |n  a  log  cabin  a 
few  miles  from  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  few  years  later  with 

^her  family  she  settled  in  Coles 
County,  111.,  just  ten  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  Lincoln  family  had 
established  itself.  Later  in  life,  as  a 
school  teacher,  she  traveled  horse- 
back over  territory  covered  •  by 
Lincol  when  practising  law,  who  was 
a  familiar  figure  to  her. 

Particularly  interesting  were  the 
campaigns  of  Lincoln,  especially  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Charles- 
town,  111.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Sho- 
walter, then  a.  girl  of  fifteen  years, 
with  a  group  of  girls  known  as  the 
Republican  Glee  Club,  sang  at  the 
debate.  This  event  took  place  Sep- 
tember, 18,  1858.  She  recalls  the  girls 
wore  stiffly  starched  white  frocks. 
After  the  debate  Lincoln  shook 
hands  with  each  member  of  the  glee 
club. 

In  the  next  campaign  Mrs.  Sho- 
walter was  a  student  at  Hartsfield, 
Ind.,  and  the  college  glee  club  went 
to  Greensburg,  Ind.,  to  sing.  In  1864 
she  again  participated,  this  time  rid- 
ing a  white  cavalry  horse  in  the 
parade,  and  was  gowned  in  a  white 
riding  habit,  black  hat  with  white 
plumes  while  campaign  melodies  of 
the  day  were  sung  by  the  riders. 


Sad    Occasion 

Memories  of  these  stirring  days 
were  turned  to  a  sadder  day  when 
she  recalls  seeing  the  funeral  train 
pass  through  Vermilion,  111.,  bring- 
ing the  body  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator home  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Showalter  has  always  found 
life  exceedingly  interesting  and  loves 
to  watch  her  children,  grandchildren 

and  friends.  On  December  16,  last, 
she  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birth- 
day anniversary  and  was  queen  of 
the  day  just  as  she  has  been  a 
queen  in  her  little  household  for  so 
many  years. 

At  Gettysburg 
As   Mrs.    Sweet   sat   in   her   cozy 
room  today,  reviewing  many  of  her 
experiences,  she  went  back  to  the 
time  in  memory  when  she  sat  with- 
in twenty  feet  of  the  platform  when 
Lincoln  delivered     his  address     at 
Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863.  She 
went  to  Gettysburg  in  company  with 
her  brother,  S.  M.  Carpenter,  who 
was  a  correspondent   for  the  New 
York  Herald  during  the  Civil  War. 
Fateful   Night 
She  also  recalled  the  fateful  night 
when    with    her    husband    she    at- 
tended   Ford's   Theatre     occupying 
seats  in  the  front  row  of  the  bal- 
cony, quite  close  to  the  president's 
box.  The  theatre  was  crowded,  Mrs. 
Sweet  remembers,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star     had  announced 
that  President  Lincoln  would  attend 
the  performance  of  "Our  American 
Cousin."     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Sweet 
watched  the  presidential  party  enter 
the  box  and  as  the  curtain  rose  for 
the  third  act,  a  shot  was  heard,  Mrs. 
Sweet  relates.     She  distinctly     re- 
members a     man  jumping     to  the 
stage     and   shouting     'Sic    Semper 
j  Tyrannus'  and  thought  as  did  every- 
I  one  else  in  the  audience  that  it  was 
part  of  the  act.     Laura  Keen,  the 
leading  lady,   then   stepped   to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  said  "Keep 
your  seats,  our  president  has  been 
shot!"     Immediately   military   men 
|  carried  the  president  from  his  box 
on  a  stretcher  and  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Health  Good 
Mrs.  Sweet  was  eighty-nine  years 
old,  January  27.  Her  face  is  crowned 
with  a  pleasant  smile  as  she  daily 
sits  in  her  cozy  room  and  does  deli- 
cate needlework  and  dreams.  Occa- 
sionally her  son,  George  Sweet,  1836 
South  Curtis  avenue,  takes  her  for 
a  ride  so  she  can  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  She  reads  the  finest  print 
and  her  greatest  pastime  is  com- 
posing poetry  of  merit.  Mrs.  Sweet 
is  exceptionally  charming  and  has 
never  had  a  serious  illness  in  her 
life. 
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Shreve,   Maj. 
George  tf. 


*f  Remember  a  Man9— 

Lincoln  Had  Time  to 
Help  a  Johnny  Reb 


BY   JACK    REDDING. 


"I  wuz  a  Johnny  Reb,  son,  but 
I  remember  a  man  . .  ." 

Nearly  100  years  old,  Maj.  Gen. 
George  W.  Shreve,  once  of  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart's  light  horse  artillery  when 
that  great  commander  was  bring- 
ing gray  hair  to  Civil  War  com- 
manders, paused  in  his  remines- 
cence. 

He  sat  very  still,  his  blue  eyes 
squinted  against  the  bright  Chi- 
cago sun.  He  was  passing  through 
Chicago  on  his  way  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home. 

"I  remember  a  man  .  .  ." 

It  was  raining  in  Richmond  .  .  . 
raining   in   long,  slanting  sheets. 

At  street  corners  and  midway 
in  each  block  a  blue -clad  sentinel 
stood  with  fixed  bayonet.  Each 
man  looked  like  the  rest  huddled 
beneath  his  cape,  seeking  what 
little  shelter  there  was  to  be  had. 

Only  a  few  miles  away  the  army 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  lay  sullenly 
on  its  arms  at  Appomattox  Court 
House. 

The  city  itself  was  at  peace.  The 
rumble  of  guns  that  had  sounded 
since  McClellan's  first  advance 
along  the  James  nearly  four  years 
before  had  ceased. 


C-iw* 


The  inevitable  had  happened. 
Richmond  had  fallen.  The  Civil 
War — or  as  Gen.  Shreve  prefers 
to  call  it,  "the  War  Between  the 
States" — was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Shreve,  then  a  sergeant  (his 
rank  as  a  general  officer  is  post- 
war), lay  in  the  home  of  Gen. 
George  Pickett,  desperately 
wounded. 

He  had  been  struck  in  the  neck 
by  a  Union  minie  ball  at  the  de- 
fense of  Petersburg.  Mrs.  Pickett, 
whose  husband  led  the  gallant 
charge  that  failed  at  Gettysburg, 
sat  near  his  bed,  silent  and 
sorrowful. 

Down  the  narrow  street,  through 
the  cold  rain,  came  a  small  caval- 
cade. 

Leading  the  procession  were  two 
nondescript  civilians.  They  looked 
out  of  place  on  horseback.  Be- 
hind them  came  a  man  dressed 
in  a  rusty,  black  cape.  The  length 
of  his  craggy  face  was  accentuated 
by  a  tall,  stovepipe  hat.  By  his 
side  rode  an  ornately  dressed  staff 
officer. 

At  the  middle  of  the  block  the 

Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  2. 
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MAJ.   GEN.   GEORGE  W.   SHREVE, 
A  Johnny  Reb  who  "remembers  a  man."  * 

Continued   from   First   Page. 


small  group  halted  beside  the 
sentry.  The  staff  officer  de- 
manded: 

"Where  is  the  home  of  Gen. 
George  Pickett?" 

The  sentinel  presented  arms 
smartly  and  indicated  Pickett's 
home  further  up  the  street. 

Borne  on  the  wind  came  the 
smell  of  smoke — looters  had  been 
busy  in  the  interim  between  Gray 
retreat  and  Bdue  advance. 

The  group  halted  before  the 
Pickett  home.  The  tall  man  dis- 
mounted, waved  his  aid  aside  and 
mounted  the  steps.  At  the  door 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
rapped. 

Mrs.  Pickett  answered  the  door, 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Pickett?" 

She  nodded. 

"I've  come  to  inquire  for  George 
Pickett,     Is  he  well?" 

WIFE  DEFIANT. 

Again  Mrs.  Pickett  nodded. 

"As  well  as  could  be  expected." 
Her  voice  was  sharp. 

The  tall  man  sighed,  continued: 

"Now  for  you  and  yours.  How 
many  people  are  there  in  this 
house?" 

.  Tire  woman  drew  herself  up  de- 
fiantly, named  her  two  children, 
her  lone  remaining  servant  and — 

"A  wounded  Confederate  soldier. 
He  probably  will  not  Jive — cer- 
tainly will  not  unless  he  gets  food 
and  care." 

The  gaunt  man  smiled,  a 
strange  sad  smile: 

"Possibly  I  can  aid.  Madame. 
I  once  served  with  General  Pickett 


in  the  Creek   war. 
may  I  see  him?" 


This  soldier, 


TALL  AND  GRACEFUL. 

The  tall  man  removed  his  tall 
hat  and  entered  the  house.  The 
two  civilians  crowded  in  behind 
him.  Walking  with  a  grace  strange 
to  one  so  tall  and  lank,  the  gaunt 
man  followed  Mrs.  Pickett  to  an 
anteroom  off  the  parlor. 

In  that  room  lay  Sergt.  Shreve. 
The  gaunt  man  addressed  him; 

"How  do  you  feel,  soldier?" 

Sergt.  Shreve  weakly  tried  to 
get  his  hand  up  to  a  salute.  He 
was  unable  to  speak. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  said  the 
gaunt  man.    "Never  mind  that." 

He  turned  to  one  of  the  civilian 
guards. 

"My  compliments  to  Capt. 
Barnes.  Have  him  get  a  doctor 
from  General  Wetael  immediately 
and  send  him  here.  Also  bring 
food." 

"I  REMEMBER—"  j 

Mis.  Pickett's  face  lighted  up. 
She  curtsied.  I 

"Thank  you,  sir.     We  need  yourj 
help.    I  am  sure  my  husband  will 
5>e     eternally     grateful    for    your 
courtesy." 

The  tall  man  smiled  once  more 
— that  same  winning  smile.  He 
lifted  his  hat  and  departed. 

Nearly  four  score  years  later 
Genera]  Shreve  squinted  in  the 
Chicago  sun.  "I  remember  a  man, 
son  ,  |  . 

"He  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  son  .  ,  , 
"He  was  Abraham  Lincoln!" 


Sickles,    Charles 


|> 


RECALLS  HIS  PAST 


Charles  Sickels  Sleeps  on 

Guard,  Faces  Death 

Sentence 


.  RURAL  WAIF 

Spends  Years  Seeking  Sis- 
ter to  Learn  His  Own 
Name 


"Whether  or  not  it  is  more  terri- 
ble to  face  a  military  sentence  of 
d'eath,  or  not  to  know  one's  own 
name,  is  something  Charles  Sickels, 
San  Antonian,  still  ponders  after  75 
years  have  elapsed. 

Sickels,  who  is  president  of  the 
United  War  Veterans'  Council,  was 
a  cheerful  figure  the  other  day  as 
he  talked  about  his  career  in  the 
war  between  the  States.  He  be- 
gan and  ended  this  career  as  an 
unknown.  In  less  than  two  months 
after  his  enlistment  as  a  member 
of  Company  B,  10th  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  he  was  under  military 
sentence  of  death  for  being  asleep 
at  his  post.  He  was  pardoned  by 
President  Lincoln.  Smiling,  his 
mind  flashed  through  the  misty 
kindliness  of  the  years. 

"John  Charles  was  the  'only  name 
I  had,  but  somehow  I  knew  it  was 
not  my  own  name.  The  plain  coun- 
try people  who  took  me  claimed 
they  knew  nothing  about  me  ex- 
cept that  I  was  farmed  out  to  them 
as  a  good  worker.  I  was  just  a 
little  shaver  at  the  time,  but  I  re- 
call that  I  worked  hard  and  was 
up  early  and  to  bed  late.  I  had 
very  little  chance  for  schooling  in 
that  remote  section  of  the  East. 
Yearns   for  Family 

"When  I  was  about  12  years  old 
I  had  a  definite  purpose:  To  find 
out  who  I  was.  I  seemed  to  know 
I  had  a  sister,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  strike  out  and  find  her 
the  first  opportunity  that  came. 

"I  had  just  turned  15  when  I 
heard  of  war  talk  and  drilling  in 
North  Adams.  Whenever  I  had  the 
chance  I  came  in  from  the  farm 
to  watch  the  boys  drill.  The  sight 
of  the  big  flag  of  my  country  sent 
a  thrill  to  my  heart.  I  knew  then 
that    I    was    patriotic. 

"And  I  tell  you,  Z  feel  just  as 
patriotic  today.  If  we  were  to 
have  war  tomorrow  I'd  want  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  serve 
my   country. 


PARDONED  BY  LINCOLN— 

Charles  Sickels,  San  Antonio 
veteran  of  Civil  War,  who  at 
15  years,  was  under  military 
sentence  of  death,  and  par- 
doned by  President  Lincoln. 
Sickels  was  given  away  when 
a  small  child  and  did  not 
know  his  real  name  when  he 
entered  the  war  and  served 
three  years  under  the  name 
of  "John  Charles." 


"Of  course,  I  knew  nothing  about 
slavery  or  political  issues.  But  I 
wanted  to  join  in  with  the  fellows 
and  do  my  bit.  The  captain  let  me 
drill  with  them,  and  I  soon  left 
the  farm  to  be  near  the  camp.  I 
was  quite  excited  about  this  and 
was  hoping  I  might  be  able  to  get 
in,  for  I  was  large  for  my  age, 
and  had  been  on  my  own,  you 
might  say,  all  my  life. 

'"When  the  time  came  for  the 
boys  to  go  to  Springfield  to  ;>e 
mustered  in  the  captain — Captain 
Smart — told  me  there  were  two  va- 
cancies to  be  filled  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  go  with  them  and 
see  if  I  could  make  the  grade.  You 
can  imagine  what  this  meant  to  me. 

"Well,  I  got  in.  And  military 
service  began  in  dead  earnest,  I 
thought  as  we  boarded  the  big  boat 
that  was  to  take  us  to  Washington. 
To  a  green  country  boy  who  had 
never  been  anywhere,  this  experi- 
ence was  overpowering." 

Briefly,  Sickels  told  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  arrival  in  Washington  and 
of  the  dramatic  crisis  in  his  young 
life — his  sentence  to  death. 


Sleep   Threatens   Life 

"  I  was  on  guard  duty — on  the 
last 'trick  of  my  guard,  from  10 
to  12  midnight.  I  guess  I  was  pret- 
ty tired  out.  I  remember  the  last 
time  I  knew  the  time — it  lacked 
a  few  minutes  until  12  o'clock, 
when  I  should  be  relieved.  Of 
course  I  thought  I  could  stick  it 
out.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and,  exert- 
ed every  nerve  in  my  body  to  stay 
awake.  But  nature  got  the  best  of 
me,  and  I  fell  asleep.  They  found 
me  and  took  my  gun  away  from 
me.  The  second  I  awoke  I  knew 
what  it  meant. 

"It  meant  death.  It  was  the  law. 
I  knew  I  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 
And  I  was  resigned.  I  am  still 
thankful  I  was  not  afraid  that 
night."  Sickels  straightened:  "I 
have  never  been  afraid." 

"Captain  Smart  was  very  fine  to 
me.  One  day  he  came  to  see  me 
and  said:  "  'Kid',  that  was  the  first 


time  I  ever  heard  the  world  used 
that  way.  They  are  not  going  to 
kill  you — that  just  can't  be.'  " 

"Well,  the  netx  thing  I  knew,  the 
captain  went  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln in  my  behalf  and  told  him  I 
was  a  homeless  youngster  that 
didn't  know  his  parents'  name.  He 
told  me  later  after  I  was  pardoned 
that  President  Lincoln  was  very 
kind  and  sympathetic.  After  hear- 
ing my  stor5%  the  President  turned 
to  his  desk,  saying:  'We  need  more 
live  men  than  dead  men'  and  then 
wrote    the    pardon. 

"I  served  three  years  in  the 
army.  In  this  green  book — the  his- 
tory of  the  Tenth,  you  won't  find 
my  name,  Sickels  in  it.  You  will 
find  me  listed  "  'John  Charles, 
teamster  was  born  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.  Enlisted  June  21,  1S61,  age 
19;  mustered  out  July  1,  1864,  ex- 
piration of  service."  "You  see  they 
got  my  age  and  birthplace  wrong, 
but  I  didn't  know  where  I  was 
born. 

Finds   Sister. 

"I  didn't  re-enlist  because,  as  I 
told  y'ou,  I  had  to .  find  my  sister. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  did 
find  her  in  Buffalo  where  I  learned 
I  was  born.  Her  name  was  Pau- 
lina and  she  was  married  to  Silas 
Freeman,  a  sailor.  Finding  her  was 
a  miracle.  I  was  overjoyed  to  know 
my  father's  name.  I  learned  that 
at  one  time,  my  father  owned  three, 
sailing    vessels. 

At  his  death  my  stepmother  gave 
away  the  children  by  the  first  wife 
(my  mother.)  We  were  to  have 
shared  equally  in  my  father's  es- 
tate, which  was  a  substantial  one, 
according  to  old  records,  but  we 
were  beaten  out  of  it.  I  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  loss  of  that 
money  as  I  felt  so  rich  with  the 
money  I  had  saved  during  my  war 
service.  I  had  close  to  $300  on  my 
person  when  I  arrived  in  Buffalo. 
I  can't  remember  just  how  I  carried 
It,  either. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  saw  President  Lincoln.  To 
me  he  exemplified  everything  fine. 
You  must  know  in  what  esteem 
and  awe  I  held  him.  I  saw  him 
review  the  brigade  after  my  time 
of  service  when  I  was  on  my  way 
to    the    Pennsylvania    oil    fields    to 


find  work.  The  striking-  General 
McClelland  rode  by.  Next  came  a 
large  man,  rather  awkward-appear- 
ing on  a  small,  black  pony.  His  long 
legs  swung  near  the  ground.  He 
wore  a  'long-tailed'  coat  and  a  high, 
silk  hat.  The  hat  was  of  the  kind 
called  'Stove-pipe  hats.'  The  hat 
was  old  and  had  several  dents  in 
the  side  of  it.  I  asked  one  of  the 
boys  standing  next  to  me  who  that 
was.  I  was  astounded  when  he  told 
me.  I  could  not  believe  my  ears. 
I  suppose  I  had  expected  to  see 
some  kingly  type — some  very  hand- 
some man,  judging  from  the  way 
he   was   admired." 
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Sickles,  Gen.    Dan. 
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LINCOLN'S    PRAYER    FOR    VICTORY. 


Gen.    Sickles    Tells    What    the    Presi- 
dent   Said    to    Him    About     It. 

(Baltimore  American.) 

"You  didn't  .know  there  were  three 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  winning  the 
battle  did  you?"  the  general  asked. 
"There  were,"  he  went  on,  answering 
his  own  question.  "There  was  Meade 
and  myself  and  there  was  another 
more  powerful  claimant  —  Lincoln. 

"I  remember  very  well  the  day  the 
president  told  me  of  it.  1  had  been 
taken  to  Washington  after  being 
wounded  and  losing  my  leg  on  the 
field.  It  was  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July, 
thre  days  after  the  terrific  fighting 
which  had  been  the  lot  of  the  Third 
corps  under  my  command. 

"I  was  in  my  lodging  house  on  F 
street,  opposite  the  Ebbitt  house.  I 
was  still  lying  on  the  stretcher  when 
the  president  arrived.  My  wound  was 
paining  me  terribly  and  I  was  weak 
from  the  loss  of  much  blood.  I  could 
.not  rest,  though  I  had  been  lying  there 
since  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
soldiers  had  tumbled  my  landlady  out 
of  bed  at  that  early  hour.  She  looked 
out  of  her  third-story  window  and  in- 
quired  about    the   fuss   below. 

'Who's    there?"   she   cried. 

"The  officer  in  command  shouted  up 
that  General  Stickles  was  the  man 
whose  features  were  hid  by  a  hand- 
kerchief  thrown   over  his   face. 

"'Oh,  dear  me!'  she  exclaimed.  'Is 
he  dead?' 

"I  snatched  the  handkerchief  from 
my  face  and  said: 

'  'No,  auntie,  not  quite  dead  yet.  I'm 
only  dozing  a  little." 

'When  the  president  arrived,  he 
asked  many  questions  about  the  battle, 
all  of  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I 
could.  In  spite  of  my  wound  I  felt 
like  joking  him  a  bit  about  the 
anxiety  which  had  been  felt  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  days  of  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  and  I  said: 

"  'Mr.  President,  we  heard  at  the 
front  that  you  were  all  very  anxious 
about  us;  that,  indeed,  you  were  all 
packing  up  and  getting  ready  to  get 
out.' 

"  'Well,  Sickles,'  he  said,  'some  of 
them  may  have  been  packing  up  and 
getting  ready  to  flee,  but  I  wasn't.' 

'And  then  he  told  me  about  God's 
share  in  the  success  of  our  army  at 
Gettysburg.  He  paused  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  looked  at  me  again  I 
saw  that  strange,  weird  expression  in 
his  eyes.  I  had  seen  it  before.  He 
seemed  to  be  searching  within  for  his 
thought. 

"  T  will  tell  you  why  I  didn't  pack,' 
he  said.  Tm  speaking  rather  confiden- 
tially, for  I  don't  like  these  things  to 
get  into  print. 

"  T  confess  I  did  feel  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  about  Gettysburg.  I  felt  that 
we  could  not  endure  another  defeat, 
above  all  on  northern  soil,  in  one  of 
our  own  free  states.  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  my  best  to  help  our  cause,  but 
that  the  burden  had  become  too  great 
for  me.    I  could  not  see  my  way  out. 

"  T  did  not  know  my  way  out,  but  I 
knew  that  if  we  were  defeated  at 
Gettysburg  there  was  great  danger  of 
European  intervention;  that  England 
and  France  would  probably  recognize 
the  southern  confederacy,  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  union. 

"  T  went  to  my  chamber;  I  got  down 
on  my  knees  and  1  prayed.  I  prayed 
more  fervently,  more  earnestly  than  I 
had  ever  prayed  before.  I  said:  "Dear 
Father  in  heaven,  this  is  your  cause, 
this  is  your  war,  this  is  your  nation; 
we  are  your  people-.  Pray  help  us, 
pray  help  me.  I  am  almost  crushed 
with   the   burden   that   I   have   carried 


Knev  Lincoln 

up  to  this  day.  We  cannot  endure,  we 
cannot  bear  another  defeat.  It  would 
be  our  ruin.     Come  to  us.     Do  help  us, 

0  Lord;  help  us,  and  we  will  try  to 
serve    thee    better   than    ever   before!" 

"  'When  I  arose  to  my  feet,   Sickles 

1  felt  a  comforting  relief  in  my  soul. 
1  felt  that  my  prayer  was  heard  and 
answered;  I  felt  that  God  was  with  us 
and  would  help  us,  and  after  that  mo- 
ment I  had  no  fears  about  Gettys- 
burg.' 

"So  you  see,"  the  old  general  smiled, 
his  half-closed  eyes  glowing  with  fire 
only  partially  dimmed  by  age,  "I  not 
only  had  Lincoln  with  me,  but  I  had 
the  Lord  with  me,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  held  Longstreet  and  his  tre- 
mendous army  for  two  and  one-half 
bloody  hours  while  they  brought  up 
the  Fifth  corps  and  the  Sixth  corps 
and  made  ready  for  the  battle  of  the 
next  day,  when  the  last  futile  charge 
marked  the  high  tide  of  the  con- 
federacy." 
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Sickles,   G-en. Daniel 

A  New  Lincoln  Story 

FAKED  stories  of  Lincoln  are  current, 
but  the  following  is  vouched  for  by 
H.  P.  Goddard  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
His  authority  is  General  Daniel  Sickles 
who  told  it  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Freder- 
icksburg in  1900.  The  incident  happened 
during  a  visit  of  the  President  to  General 
Sickles'  headquarters :  — 


Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  at  this  time  dis- 
pirited and  depressed  to  such  an  extent 
that  General  Sickles  told  the  ladies  pres- 
ent (mainly  the  wives  of  staff  officers) 
that  they  must  do  something  to  cheer  him 
up.  "Let's  all  kiss  him,"  said  the  viva- 
cious Princess  Salm-Salm,  wife  of  a  dash- 
ing foreign  officer  serving  under  Sickles. 
The  question  then  arose  who  should  be 
first  to  do  that,  but  when  the  fair  princess 
consented  to  ''bell  the  cat"  and  lead  off, 
the  others  all  followed  suit.  Mr.  Lincoln 
brightened  up  after  the  incident  and  was 
quite  jolly,  but  Tad  sat  by,  watching  all 
that  was  going  on,  but  said  nothing. 

Next  day  General  Sickles  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Washington  by  the  steamer  from 
Aquia  Creek  and  found  on  board  the 
President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Tad.  He 
found  Mrs.  Lincoln  very  stiff  and  even 
gruff,  and  nothing  that  either  General 
Sickles  or  Mr.  Lincoln  could  say  seemed 
to  mollify  her.  Finally,  when  the  party 
went  into  the  cabin  to  dine,  Mr.  Lincoln 
suddenly  said,  "General  Sickles,  I  have 
made  an  interesting  discovery  on  this 
visit  to  the  army." 

"What  is  that,  Mr.  President?" 

"I  have  discovered  that  you  are  a  very 
religious  man." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  does  sur- 
prise me.  I  have  been  called  a  good  many 
things  in  my  day,  but  never  that.  What 
led  you  to  that  conclusion?" 

"Well,  General,  I  have  discovered  that 
you  are  not  only  a  Psalmist,  but  a  Psalm- 
Psalmist."  At  this  Mrs.  Lincoln  burst  in- 
to laughter  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
was  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
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How    he    Knew 


Would  be  Won  Before  Bat- 
Was  Fought. 

GENERAL  SICKLES  TELLS 
AN  INTERESTING  STORY 


About  How  He  lost  His  Leg, 
And  about    President    Lin- 


coln's visit  to  Him.        -  « •> 

General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  the  last 
of  the  Generals  on  either  the  Union 
or  Confederate  side  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  gave  some  interesting 
reminisoences  of -the  battle,  of  how  he 
was  wounded,  and  of  Lincoln's 
visit  to  him  wliile  he  was  recovering, 
that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  reading,  especially  now, 
when  the  fifteth  anniversary  of  that 
famous  battle  lias  just  been  observed. 
General  Sickles  is  now  98  years  of 
age,  and  in  tolling  about  his  wound 
at  Gettysburg  he  said  : 

"I  never  knew  what  sort  of  missile 
hit  me,  but  the  surgeons  believed  it 
was  a  fragment  of  a  shell. 

"I  was  struck  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  July  2,  after  having  taken 
my  advanced  position  in  the  peach 
orchard  and  having  fought  for  hours 
with  the  command  of  General  Long- 
street  opposite  me  on  the  confederate 
side,  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking 
the  Round  Tops  which  were  just  to 
my  left.  I  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
black  stallion  and  was  standing  under 
an  apple  tree  when  the  missile,  flying 
alongside  my  horse,  struok  my  right 
feg. 

"It  was  a  terrible  wound,  and 
pained  me  intensely,  but  it  did  not 
knook  me  from  my  horse  or  make  me 
lose  consciousness,  nor  did  it  touch 
my  horse.  I  dismounted  by  myself 
and  was  helped  onto  a  litter  by  my 
aides. 

"The  report  flew  np  and  down  my 
lines  that  I  had  been  killed  and  offi- 
cers came  running  to  get  the  facts. 
They  reported  that  my  men  were 
panic  stricken,  so  I  directed  my  aides 
to  carry  me  the  whole  length  of  my 
lines,  that  my  soldiers  might  see-me. 

"I  was  losing  a  great  deal  of  blood 
aud  I  felt  weak,  but  had  my  head 
and  shoulders  raised  and  as  I  was  car- 
ried along  the  line  I  held  my  hat  in 
my  baud  and  waved  it  to  the  boys. 
They  saw  I  had  not  been  killed  and 
they  cheered  me  aud  took  heart  for 
the  fighting. 

"It  seemed  to  be  the  logical,  sen- 
sible thing  for  me  to  do  at  the  time 
and  I  was  surprised  later,  when  for 
that  service  I  was  given  the  congres- 
sional gold  medal  of  honor  for  brav- 
ery. 

"My  leg  was  amputated  immediate- 
ly in    the  held     hospital.     Thursday, 


Sells  how  Lincoln  propheciea  he  would  .get  well 
Gettysburg  July  2,  and   I  was  taken  to  Washing- 
ton, arriving  early  Sunday    morning. 

I  was  carried  to  a  house  wbere 
quarters  were  obtained  for  me,  on 
the  same  stretcher  on  which  I  was 
laid  at  Gettysburg.  The  landlady 
was  not  up  yet  aud  we  waited  for 
few  minutes  outside  her  door.  As  it 
was  warm  I  had  laid  my  handkercnief 
over  my  face.  Seeing  me  the  landlady 
said  : 

"He  is  dead." 

"Oh,  no, "  I  replied,    removing   the 
handkerchief,  "oDly  dozing  a  little." 


How  Lincoln's  Prayer  was 
Answered 

"Soon  after  I  reaohed  my  apartment 
President  Llnooln  came  to  see  me. 
Afte<"  he  had  given  a  touching  expres- 
sion of  his  sympathy  we  talked  about 
the  battle.    I  said  : 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,  we  heard  at  Gettys- 
burg that  here  at  the  capital  you  were 
all  so  anxious  about  the  result  of  the 
battle  that  government  officials  packed 
up  and  got  ready  to  leave  on  short 
notice  with  the  old  offioial    archives. ' 

"  'Yes',  he  said,  'some  precautions 
were  prudently  taken,  but  I  was  sure 
of  our  success  at  Gettysburg." 

"  'Why  were  you  so  confident?'  I 
asked.  '  The  army  of  the  Patomao  had 
suffered  mauy  reverses. ' 

"There  was  a  pause.  The  president 
seemed  in^eep  meditation.  His  pale 
face  lighted  np  by  an  expression  I  had 
not  observed  before.    He  said  : 

"  '  When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomao 
and  entered  Pennsylvania,  followed 
by  our  army,  I  felt  that  the  crisis  had 
oome.  I  knew  that  defeat  in  a  great 
battle  on  northern  soil  involved  the 
loss  of  Washington,  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  by  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  favor  of  t,he 
Southern  Confederacy.  I  went  to  My 
room  and  got  down  on  my  knees  in 
prayer. 

"I  felt  I  must  put  all  my  trust,  in 
Almighty  God.  He  gave  our  people 
the  best  oountry  ever  given  to  man. 
He  alone  could  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion. I  prayed  that  be  would  not  let 
the  nation  perish.  I  asked  him  to  help 
us,  and  give  us  victory  uow. 

"  'I  was  sure  my  prayer  was  ans- 
wered. I  knew  that  God  was  on  our 
side.  I  had  no  misgiving  about  the 
result  at  Gettysburg." 

"When)  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  to  leave 
he  took  my  hand  and  said  : 

"  'Sickles,  I  am  told,  as  yon  have 
been  told,  perhaps,  that  your  condi- 
tion is  serious.  I  am  in  a  prophetio 
mood  today.     Yon  will  get  well  I" 

"Although  it  was  Gen.  Longstreet's 
commana  that  attacked  me  in  the 
peach  orchard,  and  caused  me  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  my  life  on 
crutches,  the  general  and  myself 
became  warm  friends  after  the  war. 
We  attended  many  celebrations 
together,  he  with  one  arm  and  I  with 
one  leg. " 
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VENING    PUBLIC    LEDGEB-PHILADEI 


MAN  OF  83  TELLS 

L 

Frederick  Silber  Was  Newsboy 

Then,  Selling  Ledgers  at 

Sixth  and  Poplar 


He  Saw  Lincoln 


A  newsboy's  life  was  charged 
with  excitement  when  Frederick 
Silber,  83  years  old,  of  2725  North 
Eleventh  Street,  sold  Ledgers  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Poplar  Streets 
in  1861. 

As  he  sat  in  an  armchair  in  the 
front  parlor  of  his  home  Mr.  Silber 
stroked  the  head  of  Lucky,  his 
silken-haired  collie,  and  recalled  the 
time  he  saw  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  was  standing  there  on  the 
corner  selling  my  newspapers.  The 
people  were  so  excited  with  the 
news  of  the  n%ew  President  and  the 
civil  war  that  was  brewing  that  they 
used  to  give  me  5  and  10  cents  for 
a  paper  and  never  stop  for  change," 
reminisced  Mr.  Silber. 

The  President-Elect  was  visiting 
Philadelphia  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, February  22,  1861,  for  the  flag- 
raising  at  Independence  Hall.  "I 
remember  him  as  plainly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,"  Mr.  Silber  de- 
clared. 

"He  was  sitting  in  an  open  ba- 
rouche, dressed  in  a  frock  coat  and 
silk  hat,  and  there  was  a  melan- 
choly expression  on  his  face." 

"Did  he  look  like  most  of  the 
pictures  you  see  of  him  today?" 

"Not  many  of  them  resemble  him 
exactly.  But  the  one  they  have  of 
him  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington  is  a  very  good  like- 
ness. 

"He  had  a  kind  face  and  his  hair 
and  beard  were  iron-gray.  No,  he 
didn't  have  any  shawl  draped  over 
his  shoulders,  the  way  they  picture 
him  in  the  movies." 

It  was  four  years  later  that  Mr. 
Silber  saw  Lincoln  again,  when  he 
lay  in  state  at  Independence  Hall 
after  his  assassination  on  April  14, 
1865. 

"There  were  two  lines  of  people 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  hall  con- 
tinually that  day.  All  the  houses 
were  draped  in  black  crepe."  Mr. 
Silber  and  his  nephew  sat  on  the 
curbstone  at  Tenth  and  Green 
Streets,  where  the  catafalque  stood 
bearing  the  remains  of  the  mar- 
tyred President.  From  there  it  was 
drawn  through  the  streets,  amid 
the  dead  silence  of  the  mourning 
populace  of  "  Philadelphia,  who 
crowded  the  pavements.  t 

Nobody  will  believe  Mr.  Silber 
when  he  says  he  saw  Lincoln.  He 
doesn't  like  to  talk  about  it  any 
more  for  that  reason.  But  some- 
times when  an  interested  listener 
comes  to  the  house  Mr.  Silber  en- 
joys reminiscing  about  those  stir- 
ring times. 


Ledger   Photo 

FBEDEEICK  SILBER 

Of  2725  North  Eleventh  Street, 
who  was  selling:  Ledgers  at  the 
corner  of  Poplar  and  Sixth 
Streets  when  Lincoln's  carriage 
passed  on  its  way  to  Independ- 
ence Hall  on  February  22,  1861 


Mr.  Silber  also  saw  President 
Grant  and  later  President  McKin- 
ley. 

He  has  recently  been  retired  from 
the  City  Controller's  office  after 
thirty-eight  years  of  service.  Still 
active  in  the  Republican  Club  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Ward  and  inter- 
ested in  world  affairs,  he  some- 
times spends  his  spare  time  indulg- 
ing in  an  old  hobby  of  watercolor 
nainting. 
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Simms,   Nathan 


Unwittingly  helped  Booth  escape 
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l&BS&k  feAYi^  WAS  AIDED  ^wittingly  by  Nation  Simms,  84,  of  Marshall- 
ton,  near  West  Chester,  when  the  ex-slave  was  a  stable  boy  at  Surrat  sville,  Md    the 
place  where  John  Wilkes  Booth  stopped  for  a  horse  after  the  President's  assassination. 
Simms  is  shown  sawing  wood  at  his  home 
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Simson,   Andrew 


A  Visit  to  Lincoln. 


The  last  generation  of  Buffalo  people 
remember  well  Andrew  Simson,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  leading  photog- 
rapher in  the  city,  and  made  portraits 
of  many  well-known  Buffalonians.  By 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Simson  The  Express  is 
able  to  reproduce  today  (on  page  1)  a 
portrait  of  President  Lincoln  from  an 
original  photograph  taken  by  Brady  (a 
friend  of  Mr.  Simson  in  those  days)  in 
1864. 

Mr.  Simson  talked  to  a  reporter  for 
The  Express  the  other  day  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  White 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
after  his  re-election.  As  Mr.  Simson  has 
likewise  been  presented  to  presidents 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  since  that  time, 
his  recollections  of  Lincoln  are  inter- 
esting. 

"Visiting  Washington  in  November, 
1864,"  said  Mr.  Simson,  "after  the  re- 
-^  motion  of  President  Lincoln  and  after 
saving  given  some  days  to  viewing  the 
most  interesting  public  departments,  I 
called  at  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  President.  Being  pro- 
vided with  letters  from  the  Honorable 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  our  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;    the   Honor- 


able Franklin  Al- 
berger,  Mayor;  the 
Honorable  Almon 
M.  Clapp,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The 
Morning  Express,  I 
was  speedily  ad- 
mitted to  the  ex- 
ecutive room  on  the 
second  floor,  toward 
the  Potomac  front 
of  the  mansion.  The 
President's  appear- 
ance was  impress- 
ive, his  manner 
kind  and  cheerful 
during  conversa- 
tion. It  was  ob- 
served that  when 
not  speaking  his 
count  enance  re- 
lapsed naturally 
into  the  thoughtful 
mood,  as  represent- 
ed generally  in  his 
portraits. 

"Feeling  honored 
and  gratified  in  my 
visit,  and  about  to 
depart  from  the 
room,  I  was  inform- 
ed by  an  attendant 
that  the  members 
of  the  Republican 
state  committee  of 
Maryland  were  be- 
low— they  had  come 
to  congratulate  the 
President  upon  his 
re-election  and  it 
would   be  an   inter- 


ftws-ssgw'aatrcle  event — ■ 

and  I  was  welcome  to  remain  and  wit- 
ness it  if  I  felt  so  disposed.  Directly  the 
delegation  came  up,  led  and  presented 
by  the  Honorable  Montgomery  Blair. 
The  spokesman  congratulated  the  Pres- 
ident upon  his  re-election  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  courtesy  and  good  will 
shown,  and  replied  briefly  in  a  happy 
vein.  After  this  formality,  and  before 
the  visit  terminated,  a  general  conver- 
sation was  indulged  in  relating  to  the 
victorious  campaign,  developing  some 
hilarity  and  laughter,  in  which  the 
President  joined  heartily. 

"During  this  audience  the  President 
advanced  from  his  desk  toward  the  low, 
ornamental  balustrade  encircling  his  of- 
ficial quarter,  leaving  a  space  of  a  few 
feet  between  himself  and  his  visitors  on 
the  other  side  of  the  inclosure.  The 
desk,  seemingly  filled  with  many  docu- 
ments, formed  the  most  prominent  ob- 
ject in  the  President's  background. 

"On  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  in  these  vary- 
ing moods  and  expressions,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  his  usual  thoughtful  and 
serious  look  in  life  and  portraits,  could 
be  changed  into  a  very  pleasant  or  hu- 
morous one,  when  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  develop  it. 

"The  portrait  of  the  President  repro- 
duced today  embodies  something  of  his 
pleasant  characteristics;  being  also  a 
faithful  rendering  of  his  appearance  at 


the  time  here  mentioned,  including  the 
lock  of  hair  over  bis  forehead.  The 
s'tting  for  this  picture  was  made  at  Mr. 
Brady's  studio,  not  many  months  be- 
fore his  death,  and  the  picture,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  last  one  taken  from 
life." 
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Singiser,    Geo.    M. 


GEORGE  W.  SINGISER 


Local  Resident^ 
Knew  Lincoln 
And  General  Lee 

George  W.  Singiser,  Local  .Oc- 1 

togenarian,  Held  in  High 

Esteem  by  Friends 


To  have  known  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Robert  E.  Lee  is  one  of 
1  the  proud  memories  of  George  W 
Singiser,  919  Turner  street,  who  to- 
day is  observing  his  80th  birthday  an- 
niversary, rich  in  health  and  in  the 
esteem  of  this  community  in  some  of 
whose  most  useful  activities  he  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury during  which  he  has  made  his 
home  here.  , 

Born  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Mr 
Singiser  lived  with  his  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  Carlisle  and  Me- 
chamcsburg  during  the  Civil  War 
(Continued    on    Page    Twenty-six) 

buffering  from  an  Injury  that  inmori 

wKhen  ^Sma11  b°y^  wastfied 
with  more  than  ordinary  deference  bv 
most  persons  and  this  led  to some as 

KfttSS  wi% famous  h« K. 

bfeen  pSbg116™136  mlght  not  have 
In  1863  on  Lee's  invasion  of  pPnr> 

ffiggfcf'ffi?  SP  *?  ^  Blttle^f 
used  fnr  g'  +*he  &mS*er  home  was 
hJS  forJ.a  tlme   by  General   Lee   as 

SSfW?"  and  the  little  boy  who 
used  crutches,  was  used  by  Lee  as  a 

|0fXP™n  to  Perform  small  tasks 

ior  him.    This  fact  also  brought  iht 

fendship  of  General  Bue™  X  had 

feterLVinThl  &  SB^An^ 
Sat0!  S^T*  ZSSffiKS? 

L1™18^4,  after  the  fami]y  had  moved 
'to  Mechanicsburg,  President ;  r  ^^ 
passed  through  the  town  on  h?wiv 
™U^wai?  for  a  Public  address  Tnd 
J"  the  stop  of  the  train  in  the  town 

e?s  toyt^  «6leg,ate?  t0  Present  flow.' 
President  t  iS?T  dent  ufor  which-  act 
tie  fellow  embraced  the   lit- 


With  such  a  treasury  of  memories 
and  with  many  others  that  have  been 
gathered  in  a  long  and  active  life- 
time Mr.  Singiser  is  a  most  engaging 
conversationalist. 

He  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper- 
men in  the  city,  for  in  the  years  1874- 
76  he  conducted  a  weekly  paper  known 
as  the  Victoria  Advocate,  published  in 
Victoria,  Texas.  This  he  sold  when 
his  health  failed  and  he  found  it  de- 
sirable to  return  north.    Prior  to  thatj 

I  he  had  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
it  is  one  of  his  prides  that  he  has 
retained  membership  in  the  Harrisburg 
Typographical  Union  since  1870. 

The  eldest  of  five  children,  he  is 
now  the  only  survivor  of  his  family. 
Since  residence  in  this  city  he  Has 
been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
of  which  body  he  was  a  deacon  lor  it 
years  and  recently  was  ordained  as 
honorary  deacon  of  the  body  for  life. 
Sixty  years  ago  he  joined,  the  P.  u. 
S  of  A.  and  has  retained  membership 
in  that  organization  ever  since. 

During  his  residence  in  this  city  he 
has  been  connected  with  various  mer- 
cantile houses  and  more  than  twenty 
years  were  spent  as  a  commercial 
traveler.  He  is  now  connected  with 
the  firm  of  L.  H.  Yeager  Co.  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  printing  department  oi 
this  wholesale  establishment 

Mr.  Singiser  has  three  children-  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Sherer,  of  Hamilton  Park 
Mrs.   Franklin   Koehler,   of   this    city, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  King  Singiser,  of 
Watertown,  Mass. 
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bingleson,  Gen.   James 


SINGLETON  EMERGES  AS 
k    LINCOLN'S  LOST.  FRIEND 

V^  J  

Hitherto    Unpublished    Papers    Reveal    the    General    in 

Confidential  Relations  With  the  President,  Whose  Death 

Put  an  End  to  a  Conciliatory  Mission  to  Richmond 


ONE  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  issue  a  pass  permit- 
ting James  Washington  Single- 
ton to  visit  Richmond  on  a 
mission  of  reconciliation  to  the 
defeated  Confederacy.  General 
Singleton's  name  has  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  reference 
books.  As  '"Lincoln's  lost 
friend"  he  now  emerges,  the  fol- 
lowing article  being  based  on 
papers  in  possession  of  the 
Singleton  family. 


By  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

THE  last  known  writing  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    concerning    af- 
fairs of  State  is  a  holograph 
pass   issued  to  James  Wash- 
ington Singleton.    It  reads: 

Allow  Gen.  Singleton  to  pass  to 
Richmond  &  return. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
April  13,  1865. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  however, 
within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  fore- 
going words  had  been  written  the 
Singleton  mission,  with  all  that  it 
involved,  was  but  a  scrap  of  paper. 
The  significance  of  the  pass  had  been 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  the  President; 
when  the  connection  was  severed  uy 
the  shot  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
it  represented. 

By  the  Immediate  introduction  to 
a  long-forgotten  participant  in  these 
momentous  events,  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  of  General  Singleton 
addressed  to  his  wife  at  Quincy,  111., 
is  of  particular  importance.  Under 
date  of  April  16,  1865  (thq.  day  after 
Lincoln's  death),  Singleton  wrote: 
"My  dear  Wife: 

"Before  this  reaches  you  the  sad 
news  of  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  have  been  received.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  for  him  personally  as  well 
as  for  our  distracted  country.  I  was 
well  informed  of  all  his  views  as  to 
the  future— they  were  so  liberal  and 
conservative  that  I  was  filled  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  [a]  united, 
peaceful  and  harmonious  country. 
His  loss  is  irreparable. 

"There  is  no  living  man  to  take  his 
place  who  could  carry  the  same 
strength  of  mind  and  goodness  of 
heart  with  the  administration  of  our 
national     affairs.      My     intercourse 


with  him  for  the  past  six  montns  nas 
been  so  free,  frequsnt  and  confiden- 
tial that  I  was  fully  advised  of  all 
his  plans,  and  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  honesty  of  his  heart  and  trie 
wisdom  of  his  humane  intentions. 

"I  shall  probably  be  one  of  the 
committee  to  accompany  his  body  to 
Illinois,  and  I  hope  whatever  cere- 
monies are  proposed  at  Quincy  you 
will,  with  my  dear  children,  whose 
father  has  lost  a  good  friend,  take 
an  active  part." 

First  Citizen  of  Northwest. 

General  Singleton's  expectation 
thus  privately  expressed  that  he 
would  be  asked  to  accompany  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  back  to  the 
State  of  their  common  adoption  was 
both  natural  and  merited;  for,  be- 
sides his  recent  confidential  associa- 
tion with  the  Executive,  he  haa,  by 
reason  of  open-handed  hospitality 
and  leadership  in  civic  enterprise, 
been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  Northwest. 

But  on  that  Easter  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  assassination  a  group  of  par- 
tisans, meeting  almost  literally  be- 
side the-  body  of  the  President,  per- 
fected their  plans  to  repudiate  his 
last  acts  and  reverse  his  policies. 
Turning  to  Lincoln's  successor,  Sen- 
ator Wade  exclaimed:  "Johnson,  we 
have  faith  in  you.  By  the  gods, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  now  in  run- 
ning the  Government!"  These  men, 
wrote  Secretary  Hay,  "did  not 
among  themselves  conceal  their  grat- 
ification that  he  [Lincoln]  was  no 
[longer  in  their  way." 

The  Neglected  Role. 

After  the  assassination,  the  politi- 
cal confusion  became  so  great  that 
formal  history  is  barely  beginning  to 
disentangle  the  emotional  excite- 
ment of  the  many  from  the  purpose- 
ful design  of  the  few.  Incidentally, 
ft  has  been  largely  forgotten  that  the 
natural  procedure  for  the  return  of 
,.he  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his 
adopted  State  was  ignored;  while  the 
course  actually  pursued  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment  in  view  of  the 
now  evident  purpose  behind  the 
(change  of  plan.  In  any  event,  during 
ja  period  of  several  weeks  the  im- 
posing catafalque  bearing  the  body 
of  the  President  was  taken  to  Balti- 
more, Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago. 

Eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin, 
the     "Vindictives"     gathered     their 


[forces  for  the  sectional  spoliation 
which  the  President  had  hoped  to 
avert.  A  protracted  funeral  pro- 
cession through  sundry  populous 
States  enabled  these  leaders  to  per- 
fect their  plans;  for,  assuming,  as 
was  done  at  the  time,  that  the 
Southern  leaders  were  responsible  for 
the  Booth  conspiracy,  "always," 
says  Rhodes,  "the  desire  for  ven- 
geance alternated  with  grief." 

With  the  beginning  of  this  new  era 
James  Washington  Singleton  re- 
turned to  Illinois  alone;  yet,, at  the 
period  of  Federal  triumph,  he  is 
peculiarly  symbolical  of  the  good 
that  was  planned  as  opposed  to  the 
evil  that  ensued.  Through  him  we 
may  tbe  more  readily  perceive  the 
B^jMttailvflly,  ne^ected  r&e  ot  the 


War  President  in  his  effort  to  re- 
store the  Union  "as  it  was,"  with 
States'  rights  as  nearly  as  possible 
unimpaired. 

Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  strangely  forgotten  Presidential 
agent  of  reconciliation?  Briefly, 
Singleton  was  neighbor,  friend;  at 
times,  the  political  associate  of  Lin- 
coln; yet,  now  and  again,  openly  a 
dissident  in  respect. to  party  or  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

Married  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Cousin. 

Born  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov. 
23,  1811,  Singleton  married  in  Ken- 
tucky a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
migrated  to  the  rapidly  developing 
Northwest,  which  he  found  too 
sparsely  populated  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  medicine,  his  first- 
chosen  profession.  Therefore,  on  his 
return  from  the  long  horseback  rides 
required  of  the  pioneer  physician,  he 
would  throw  extra  wood  on  the  open 
fire  to  get  sufficient  light  to  read 
law  in  books  borrowed  from  an  at- 
torney at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Because  of  this  diligence  and  his 
natural  ability,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  after  which  he  "rode 
the  circuit"  in  company  with  men 
whose  names  are  nationally  known 
and  with  others  who  have  been  long 
forgotten.  Once,  at  least,  he  and 
Lincoln  were  opposing  counsel  in  a 
suit  which  Singleton  won.  Singleton 
was  also  a  builder  of  railroads— a 
business  that  brought  him  wealth. 

In  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  young 
man  had  been  brought  under  the 
spell  of  Henry  Clay;  hence,  he  had 
turned  from  the  party  affiliations  of 
his  kinspeople  to  become  an  ardent 
Whig.  He  rose  to  eminence  with 
the  "Little  Giant"  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  "Rail  Splitter"  on  the  other, 
—yet  agreed,  continuously,  with 
neither.  From  Virginia  he  had  car- 
ried with  him  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion for  life  in  the  open;  hence,  he 
planned,  like  Jefferson,  to  own  a 
hospitable  home,  not  surrounded  by 
dwellings,  but  set  high  in  the  midst 
of  acres  as  broad  as  those  of  his 
landholding  predecessors.  Tarrying 
shortly  in  Indiana,  he  crossed  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  to  establish  his 
"Monticello"  on  the  high  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, Governor  Yates  offered  Sin- 
gleton, as  a  Brigadier  General  of  the 
State  militia,  the  leadership  of  the 
Illinois  quota  of  the  first  75,000  men 
demanded  by  the  Administration. 
Singleton  declined  the  offer.  He  de- 
clared that  the  conflict  would  have 
been  avoided  but  for  the  machina- 
tions of  political  "war  hawks."  He 
also  believed  that  with  the  cessation 


of  hostilities  there  would  come  re-' 
union. 

During  thexwar  Singleton  warmly 
opposed  the  subordination  of  the 
civil  Government  to  military  dicta- 
tion; and  he  publicly  challenged  the 
authority  under  which  Secretary 
Seward  declared  he  could,  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  order  the  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  any  citizen 
under  the  "war  powers"  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  To  present 
his  convictions,  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1864.  General  Singleton 
spent  a  fortune  in  traveling  over 
several  States;  for  no  one  dared  to 
contribute  to  his  cause. 
.  On  being  asked  to  make  a  speech 
in  New  York  City,  he  said  to  the 
movers  of  the  invitation,  among  them 
ex-Senator  Jesse  D.  Bright:  "Why 
do  you  desire  me  to  speak  ?  You  have 
better  speakers  here  than  I."  To 
this  Bright  replied  simply:  "They 
are  afraid."  Singleton  did  not  hesi- 
tate; and  his  address  was  published 
at  length  in  the  New  York  press 
Immediately  thereafter  he  went  to 
Washington  and  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent* 

"Well,  Singleton,"  observed  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "You  were  pretty  hard  on 
me  in  your  New  York  speech." 

"No,"  replied  the  General,  "Not  on 
you  personally,  Mr.  President,  but  on 
your  Administration." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Lincoln 
added:  "They  are  appealing  to  me 
on  all  hands  to  have  you  arrested, 
but  while  I  regret  your  belief  and 
your  speeches,  I  think  you  have  the 
right  to  make  them,  and  I  have  said 
to  outsiders  that  if  I  could  stand  it, 
they  could." 

Previously,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Democrats  of  the  Western 
States,  Singleton  had  utterly  repudi- 
ated the  candidacy  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  so  that  President  Lincoln 
took  this  occasion  to  tell  Singleton 
that  in  so  doing  "you  have  done, 
more  than  any  one  else  to  insure 
my  re-election." 

A  Favored  Critic. 

Subsequent  to  the  election  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  this  peculiarly  fa- 
vored critic  of  his  Administration 
conferred  on  plans  designed  to  end 
sectional  animosities.  Then  followed 
the  six  months  of  intimate  associa- 
tion at  the  White  House,  to  which 
reference  has  been   made. 

Sundry  histories  and  biographies 
tell  us  about  the  interest  displayed 
by  Francis  P.  Blair  in  arranging,  for 
the  famous  conference  in  Hampton 
Roads,  with  President  Lincoln  on 
one  side  and  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners on  the  other.  We  read, 
likewise,   of  one  or  two  other  inter- 


mediaries; but  not  eve»  In  the  ten- 
volume  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay 
is  any  mention  made  of  Singleton, 
who,  it  seems,  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
ference, General  Singleton  had  writ-! 
ten  to  his  wife  on  Jan.  7,  1865:  j 
"I  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  j 
confidence  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reposed; 
in  me  and"  the  honor  conferred  by] 
the  bare  privilege  of  making  the  ef-i 
fort  in  behalf  of  my  country  and  j 
suffering  humanity,  and  [I] trust  God, 
will  give  you  strength  to  unite  our! 
hearts  in  prayer." 

Thereafter,  as  the  personal  repre-  j 
sentative  of  the  President,  Singleton | 
visited  Richmond,  returning  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  Alexander  H. 
Stephens's  personal  assent  to  attend 
the  conference  had  been  assured. 
The  result  of  his  mission  became 
known  in  Washington,  where  it  was 
fully  realized  that  the  Confederacy 
was  approaching  exhaustion  in  man 
power,  transportation,  military  sup- 
pliesT  finances  and  food.  Hence, 
great  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Lincoln  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed "peace  moves."  In  fact,  the 
"Vindictives,"  who  wanted  the  war 
to  end  only  with  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  the  "rebels,"  did  not  dis- 
guise their  wrathful   indignation. 

Not  only  did  President  Lincoln  have 
complete  confidence  in  General  Sin- 
gleton, but  in  the  South,  which  the 
latter  had  not  visited  for  years,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  only  proviso 
which  the  Confederate  authorities  re-  j 


quired  when  issuing  passes  to  the 
former  Virginian  was  his  simple 
promise  that  he  would  reveal  nothing 
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to  their  detriment.  He  was  then 
free  to  see  any  one  or  anything  and 
go  anywhere  in  conformity  with  the  j 
nature  of  his  mission.  In  his  efforts 
to  promote  peace  he  became  the  me- 
dium for  informal  exchanges  between 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee. 

As  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender  ap-  j 
proached  Singleton  was  in  Washing- 
ton, awaiting  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
preparing,   under  Lincoln,  for  peace , 
and  reconstruction.     Marshal  Lamon 
ha.d    temporarily    become    the    Presi- , 
dent's ,  personal     representative     in 
Richmond;  and  it  now  appears  that 
Lamon  sent  from  Virginia  disturbing 
reports    that    the   Presidential    plans 
of   reconstruction   were   being   ham- 
pered. 

Thus,  after  the  Cabinet  meeting 
of  April  14,  Singleton  again  con- 
ferred with  the  Executive  in  Lin- 
coln's final  interview  on  affairs  of 
public  importance.  In  discussing 
the  news  from  Richmond  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  he  could  not  do  every- 
thing at  once,  as  martial  law  was 
still  in  force.  At  the  same  time  he 
authorized  General  Singleton  quietly 
to  inform  the  Southerners  that  the 
assurances  of  Executive  protection 
for  the  reassembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  consequent  restora- 
tion of  Virginia  would  be  redeemed. 
Since  it  happened  that  J.  P.  Usher 
was  present,  the  latter  agreed  to 
accompany  Singleton  on  his  mission. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Usher's 
presence  would  give  to  the  proceed- 
ings an  atmosphere  of  official  sanc- 
tion. 

Apparently,  this  discussion  caused 
Lincoln  to  be  unusually  late  ii  ar- 
riving at  the  theatre;  which  suggests 
the  thought  that  had  General.  Single- 
ton detained  the  President  still  fur- 
ther the  latter  must  have  misssd 
his   rendezvous   with   death. 


LINCOLN'S    "LOST    FRIEND' 


From  a  Photograph  by  Brady. 
General  James  Washington  Singleton. 
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Sinks,   Mrs.   Martha 


Mrs.  Martha  Sinks,  93,  Oldest 
Mason  City  Resident,  Recalls 
Incident  Of  Lincoln  Debates 


Mason  City,  Feb.  27. — Mrs.  Mar- 

i  tha  Sinks,  who  resides  on  East  High 

street,     this     city,     celebrated     her 

ninety-third     birthday     anniversary 

Friday. 

Mrs.  Sinks  is  Mason  City's  oldest 
:  resident     and     is     enjoying     good 
health.    She  spent  her  birthday  by 
I  visiting  with  friends.     In  an  inter- 
I  view  she  told  of  many  interesting 
'.  experiences.      She    was    born    near 
'  Knoxville,    Tenn.,    and    came    with 
her  parents  to  Illinois  when  she  was 
5  years  old.     The  family  made  the 
trip    in    a    covered    wagon,    and    it 
required  a  month  to  make  the  jour- 
jney.     They  first  settled  near  Jack- 
sonville. 

Mrs.  Sinks'  father,  Richard  Proc- 
.tor,  wished  to  locate  on  good  farm- 
ing land  and  Peter  Cartright,  the 
'Methodist  circuit  rider,  told  him  of 
,  the  country  near  Mason  City.  When 
Mrs.  Sinks  was  21  years  old  they 
moved  here.  She  has  been  a  con- 
\  tinuOus  resident  of  this  community 
the  last  seventy-two  years. 

One  very  interesting  incident  is 
the  very  vivid  memory  she  has  of 
being  in  Springfield  on  one  of  the 
occasions  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
returned  from  a  debate  with  Mr. 
Douglass  and  men  carried  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  their  shoulders. 

'Mrs.  Sinks  received  many  beauti- 
ful birthday  greetings  from  friends. 
Woman's  Club  To  Meet. 
The  Mason  City  Woman's  club 
will  meet  at  2:30  p.  m.  Monday  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Dr. 
George  Thomas  Palmer  of  Spring- 
field has  been  secured  as  speaker. 
The  meeting  will  be1  under  the  pub- 
lic health  and  child  welfare  depart- 
ment, of  which  Mrs.  J.  Howard 
Stone  is  chairman.  Doctor  Palmer 
will  use  the  subject,  "Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis." 

The  musical  program  will  consist 
of  a  ten  minute  organ  recital,  Miss 
Inez  Freeman;  vocal  solo,  Miss 
Josephine  Gardner,  and  piano  solo, 
Mrs.  Edythe  K.  Robertson. 

The  hostesses  will  be  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Ackerman,  Mrs.  Allen  Corson,  Mrs. 


H.    O.    Rogierand,    Mrs.    Claude    J. 
Martin. 

Mason  City  News  Notes. 

August  Wepner  is  seriously  ill  at 
his  home,  suffering  with  pneumonia. 
Because  of  his  age,  his  illness  is 
considered  very  critical. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Norris  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Feb.  23  at 
their  home  on  East  Walnut  street. 

Mrs.  Edna  Freeman,  who  has  been 
ill  for  some  time  at  the  home  of 
her  brother,  C.  D.  V.  McKinley,  is 
still   confined  to  her  bed. 

Miss  Thelma  Davis  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Biggs  Davis  left  Friday,  Feb. 
26,  for  their  new  home  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Harry  Davis  left  for  Cali- 
fornia early  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sturgeon  left 
Thursday  for  several  days  visit 
with  their  son,  Karl,  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hosier  and  family,  in 
Moline. 
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